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Editorial 





THE EASTERN DROUGHT. 


While most of the western half 
of the country has been unusually 
well supplied with moisture during 
the current year to date, precipita- 
tion has been persistently subnormal 
east of the Mississippi river since 
last November, when _ generally 
heavy rains occurred, reports the 
federal weather bureau. 

The New England group of states, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and 
Indiana all have had less than normal 
every month since November up to 
May 27, while New York, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Ohio had only one month with as 
much as normal during this period. 

For the five months, December to 
April, inclusive, New England had 
only sixty-seven per cent of normal; 
Pennsylvania, sixty-seven; West Vir- 
ginia, fifty-eight; Ohio, fifty-six, and 
Indiana, fifty-four per cent, all be- 
ing the least of record for this period. 

Kentucky was the driest since 
1889, Tennessee since 1901, Virginia 
since the great drought of 1930 and 
New York since 1931. All states 
from the Mississippi river eastward, 
except Florida, had less than normal 
rainfall, with marked deficiencies in 
most cases. 

The nearest comparable year to 
date was 1930 with its record-break- 
ing drought in eastern sections. How- 
ever, in 1930 drought damage 
occurred principally during the sum- 
mer, which was extremely warm and 
dry, following the subnormal spring 
rainfall. The amount of rainfall this 
spring, based on complete reports 
for March and April and preliminary 
reports for May 1 to 27, has been 
approximately the same as in 1930 
in Maryland and Virginia, less than 
1930 in New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Indiana, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Georgia and the least of 
record in Ohio and Kentucky. 


This has created, at least poten- 
tially, a decidedly serious drought 
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situation in much of the country 
east of the Mississippi river. The 
area most affected extends from New 
England southward and southwest- 
ward to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Mississippi river. 

A dry June does not ordinarily 
follow a dry May. An examination 
of the records shows that during the 
fifty-five years 1886 to 1940, May 
rainfall was less than seventy-five per 
cent of normal in fourteen years in 
Pennsylvania and the following June 
had above normal in nine of those 
years; Maryland and Delaware, fif- 
teen with nine above in June; Ohio, 
fifteen with seven above in June, and 
Virginia fifteen with six above in 
June. 


SALESMEN NEXT SEASON. 


Like a good many other business- 
men, nurserymen are finding their 
salesmen leaving to go into service 
or to take defense jobs. Good sales- 
men are hard to get and require time 
to break in. The problem will in- 
crease so long as the war situation 
continues. 

To decrease sales effort as such 
men leave is certain to lose busi- 
ness. 

The alternative is to find other 
means of selling, or to make the best 
use of the time of your men remain- 
ing. This can be done by using a 
direct-mail campaign to maintain con- 
tact with old customers and good 
prospects, accompanied by some 
form of advertising to draw the in- 
quiries of new prospects or those not 
reached before. 

Advertising, whether by direct 
mail or in newspapers or periodi- 
cals, is merely printed salesmanship. 
Plan a campaign which will be, in 
effect, a visit by mail in place of a 
salesman’s call. The introductory 
steps to selling the customer may 
be handled in this way, without us- 
ing the time of salesmen you have 
left; they may effectively close the 
deals. 

Perhaps you may find a way to do 
a certain part of your selling by 
telephone. How successful telephone 
selling can be is shown in whole- 
sale commission houses in other fields, 
whose monthly telephone bills run 
into thousands of dollars. 


But effective selling by the fore- 
going methods cannot be done in 
haphazard fashion. It must be 
planned practically and used con- 
sistently. An occasional letter, or a 
phone call now and then, will not 
take the place of a salesman, espe- 
cially if he is a good one. The sum- 
mer might well be used to plan the 
campaign in detail which will take 
the place of salesmen who will not 
be with you next autumn. 





NOVELTIES MAKE SALES. 


Through the great amount of pub- 
licity obtained in magazine and news: 
paper stories, the seedsmen’s work 
in All-America Selections, of both 
flowers and vegetables, is known to 
most nurserymen. For the past few 
years, through testing the novelties 
entered in trial grounds by various 
seedsmen, it has been possible to se- 
lect a dozen or a score flowers and 
vegetables for introduction each year, 
so that seed stores throughout the 
country have something distinctively 
new to sell each season and, more 
important, the public has been made 
thoroughly aware of these novelties. 


More recently the same idea of 
testing new varieties has been fol- 
lowed by rose growers. Perhaps in 
time it will extend, through other or- 
ganizations, to a still wider field of 
horticultural introductions. 

Acting as the executive head of 
All-America Roses, on which he re- 
ports in this issue, and also of All- 
America Selections, in seeds, W. Ray 
Hastings is reporting this month to 
the leading seedsmen’s conventions 
on the latter undertaking. 

He emphasizes the fact that the 
seedsmen cannot afford to handle out- 
moded varieties and the quicker they 
are replaced with improved varieties 
the better, from a service standpoint 
to customers and from a profit stand- 
point to the dealer. His words might 
well apply to nurserymen when he 
says: 

“Prune out the old, unproductive 
and weak varieties and push the new, 
improved and publicized ones. Get 
in a growing business, and clear out 
of submarginal, unremunerative, 
wasteful sales efforts.” 
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Landscape Planning and Planting 


The front yard, or public unit 
area, is usually the most important 
section of the home grounds as far 
as the nursery plantsman is con- 
cerned. It is here that the owner of 
the average small home will do his 
first work. Too often, it is the only 
work he does. Perhaps, if more per- 
manent and satisfying jobs were 
done, our customers might more fre- 
quently come back for assistance in 
planning and planting their back 


yards. 
The owner of an _ undeveloped 
property realizes that something 


must be done with his front yard. 
The desirability of a lawn and a 
“foundation planting” (Stupid ex- 
pression, that!) is recognized. In his 
estimation these are required simply 
because everybody else has them. He 
appreciates neither their true value 
nor their functions. This statement 
is likewise true concerning some per- 
sons and firms who make it their busi: 
ness to build lawns and plant such 
houses. A knowledge of the purposes 
and objectives back of our work not 
only greatly assists the designer, but 
will also, if passed on to the client, 
ensure, in turn, his confidence in the 
firm that he has employed, intensify 
his interest in the project and in- 
crease his appreciation of the results 
that have been obtained from the 
money he has invested. In addition, 
the job, if done well, with the use of 
suitable and permanent materials that 
require the minimum outlay of time 
and maintenance, will have produced 
a satisfied customer and will have es- 
tablished a landscape demonstration 
that will favorably influence many 
people. Experts tell us that these two 
results are the best possible form of 
advertising. 

To be sure, all this holds true of 
other jobs that may be undertaken by 
the landscape man and for the other 
units or parts of a residence prop- 
erty. Let us remember its general 
application and pass on now to a brief 
analysis and study of public unit 
areas. 

There are five general types of 
public areas. These are determined 
by three major factors, the width of 


Copyright, 1941, by Joseph P. Porter. 


By Joseph P. Porter 


Ill. FRONT YARDS. 


Third of a series of monthly 
articles on the application of 
landscape architecture to the 
property of Mr. Average Citi- 
zen, by the professor of land- 
scape design in the department 
of horticulture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, discusses the treatment 
of front yards, the public unit 
area. 





the lot, the size and position of the 
building and its classification as to 
city, suburban, estate or farm. A 
glance at figures 1 to 5 will show 
the characteristic differences between 
these types. You will observe that 
the opportunity for landscape devel- 
opment varies in each situation. 

There are certain elements that 
make up the usual public area, but 
not always are all of them necessary. 
In general we find the following: 

(a) House facade or front of 

building. 
Open area of lawn (in rare 
cases ground cover). 
(c) Entrance walks and drive- 
way. 
Plantings on and about the 
house itself. 
Border plantings, hedges, 
walls, fences along side 
property lines and possibly 
paralleling the public side- 
walk or street. 


(b) 


(f) Tree plantings along street 
and as framework for 
house. (Specimen lawn 
trees should usually func- 
tion as framework for’the 
house corners.) 


All of the above elements are ar- 
ranged and planned to produce cer- 
tain effects and impressions. The pub- 
lic area is the foreground or the set- 
ting for the residence. A residence 
is a home; therefore the function of 
this unit is to produce that effect in 
the minds of the owner, his family 
and all who may see the property. 
Here we have one of the major de- 
ficiencies of apartment house life, and 
one of the primary reasons why so 
many people would prefer to own 
their own homes. 


The feeling of hominess results 
when the development about a resi- 
dence suggests the ideas of shelter, 
protection and comfort. A reasonable 
lawn overshadowed by dignified trees 
contributes to this effect more than 
any other group of factors. Consider 
the open lawn with its pattern of 
sun and shade, the restful effect of 
such a lawn in contrast with the 
mass effect of the house and the 
bordering tree and shrub plantings, 
the cool and comfortable atmos- 
phere of the tree or vine-shaded side 
porch. Beauty is secured in the 
simplest way, and beauty is evident. 
Since beauty is fundamental, such a 
development suggests a place where 








Illustration 1. 


Typical Bad Taste in Public Area Design. 
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fundamental things are valued— 
other attribute of the real home. 


Gaudy and showy designs ruin 
these effects and cheapen the atmos- 
phere of the front yard. (See illus- 
tration 1.) Some interest in flower 
color of vine, shrub or herbaceous 
material is often most desirable, some- 
times necessary, but the use of mass 
color effects, fancy architectural fea- 
tures, strong accent and specimen 
plants is to be discouraged. Here we 
have the reason for the attitude taken 
by the majority of our professional 
landscape architects against the use of 
such materials as blue spruces, con- 
color firs, Catalpa Bungei, weeping 
mulberry, golden retinisporas and 
arbor-vite and Irish junipers. All 
these plants have their proper place, 
but their place is not in the public 
area where they scream for attention 
to themselves and distract attention 
from the primary object of interest— 
the house itself. Plan and plant the 
public area for the attainment of a 
simple, dignified form of beauty and 
not for show. 


In the selection and placement of 
all materials (both architectural and 
plant) make every possible effort to 
secure harmony with the structure 
involved. In this unit area the house 
is the important idea. All other ma- 
terials or effects used should support 
and enhance the house itself, each 
contributing its interest and beauty 
to the beauty and effect of the whole. 
In this respect unity is secured, and 
unity is a basic quality of good com- 
position and design. In addition to 
the feeling of hominess, there are 
two other effects that are highly de- 
sirable. 


The public area may often be con- 
sciously planned to give one a sense 
of both privacy and increased interest 
within the grounds. A brief glimpse 
over a low section of hedge or shrub 
border that separates the front yard 
from a side yard garden or terrace, 
or through an arch or garden gate 
will accomplish this result (see figure 
3). Such a vista piques the interest 
and indicates that there are lovely, 
comfortable and useful developments 
beyond. From a practical point of 
view an opening through the barrier 
between the side and front yard af- 
fords convenient circulation for main- 
taining and servicing the property. 
Much the same effect can be secured 
at the kitchen service end of the 


house. The kitchen door may be at- 
tractively planted. A_ vine-covered 
arbor, pergola or lattice fence may 
separate the service area or carry out 
the architectural lect of the house 
and relate it to the garage. A view 
into an attractive, well organized 
service area is never objectionable 
and may add real interest (see figure 
2). 

The effect of size and spaciousness 
is worthy of consideration. In many 
cases we shall be dealing with rela- 
tively small-size properties, where 
the public area is of necessity re- 
stricted. Anything that can be done 
to increase the apparent size of such 
a place will receive favor. Spacious- 
ness is best obtained by an unbroken 
smooth lawn definitely bounded by 
relatively solid and high masses of 
material. This gives, first, the desir- 
able contrast of void to mass. Second, 
it restricts attention within the area 
and contrasts the lawn with the shrub 
borders and sky or horizon beyond, 
rather than with other open and per- 
haps larger lawn areas adjacent. 
Many persons find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the actual reduction in size 
of an area in order to secure ade- 
quate border plantings makes the 
area appear larger. This fact, how- 
ever, has been conclusively demon- 
strated. Keep in mind that whenever 
the lawn is cut by pathway or drive, 
or spotted with beds of flowers or 
architectural decorations of any kind, 
its size effect is reduced. (Again ex- 
amine illustration 1.) Paths and 
driveway must be placed where they 
are needed and convenient. Utility 
must be considered first of all. On 
the very small place this usually 
means that the entrance walk should 
connect door and sidewalk direct, 
even if it cuts through the center of 
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the public area (see figure 1). But 

on many places the entrance walk 

can connect with the driveway, as in 

gure 2, or it may make a graceful 
weep along the edge of the area, as 
citing e 3. The value of such treat- 
ent is fr ePhaeg 


Ene 


e 


"he proportions of width to depth 
of the front lawn area are of im- 
portance. Not always is the designer 
free to adjust these dimensions to 
suit his pleasure. For example, next 
to nothing can be done about this 
on lots under seventy-five or eighty 
feet in width. Depth of lawn may 
be predetermined by established 
building lines which cannot be vio- 
lated. But in suburban sections, in 
our smaller towns, in the country 
and with lots of seventy-five or more 
feet in width something can be done. 
If the house is already located on the 
property, the depth is fixed and width 
can be determined by the use of a 
nicely proportioned half of an elipse 
(see figure 6 A-A’). Such an elipse 
includes all the width necessary to 
give good proportions to the lawn 
and to show the house off to best ad- 
vantage. Exact figures cannot be 
given for the best proportions, but 
in general it can be said that the 
width of the front lawn should be 
two and one-fourth times its depth 
and may be as much as three times 
its depth. For the best appearance it 
should never be much less and rarely 
more. In figure 6 the elipse B-B’ adds 
nothing to the aspect of the house, 
gives poor proportions to the lawn 
and wastes valuable space that could 
be included in the private area as 
garden or private lawn. These sug- 
gestions hold true for only those 
properties where the front lawn is 
open to the public sidewalk, as in 
figures 2, 3 and 5. A hedge, low 
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planting or fence next to the sidewalk 
foreshortens the apparent depth of 
the lawn, and best proportions would 
be a ratio where the width would 
equal from two to two and one-half 
times the depth. 

Good grading of the land, good- 
quality turf and healthy, vigorous 
plants complete the effect desired for 


as a ground cover. It is especially 
useful for wall planting adjoining ter- 
races, where a small, close-clinging 
vine is desired. 

It has not been used as a ground 
cover extensively, but tests have 
shown it to be quite satisfactory and 
attractive for limited areas where a 
deciduous type may be used. Slight 
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the public unit area. Since the detail 
arrangement and selection of the 
plants is of great importance, this 
subject will be treated in the next 
article of our series. 





PARTHENOCISSUS 
TRICUSPIDATA LOWI. 


Parthenocissus (ampelopsis) tricus- 
pidata lowi, the geranium creeper, is a 
slow-growing and small-leaved variety 
of the common Boston ivy, While it 
has been in cultivation since 1908, 
it has not been commonly used in 
landscape work; however, its desir- 
able characteristics warrant its more 
extensive use. The leaves are small, 
about one inch long and about as 
broad. The leaves are palmately 
lobed or trifoliate. They are often 
reddish-purple when young, but fi- 
nally bright green. Flowers and fruits 
are unimportant from a landscape 
point of view. Climbing is attained 
by small adhesive discs on the ends 
of tendrils. 

The geranium creeper should be 
given good soil for best results, and 
it will do well in sun or partial shade. 
Plants are often somewhat slow in be- 
coming established, and growth is 
usually slow. They are best planted 
out of pots. Propagation is by divi- 
sions or cuttings. 

This small-leaved vine can be used 
for covering a small expanse of wall, 


bases of birdbaths and sundials and 


injury occurs to the tips of the run- 
ners in cold winters. Lac 





PLAN CHICAGO SHOW. 


About eighty representatives of 
professional and amateur horticul- 
tural groups were invited June 5 to 
one of the famous steak dinners at 
the Saddle and Sirloin Club, in Chi- 
cago’s stockyards, to hear about pre- 
liminary plans for the twenty-third 
national flower and garden show, to 
be held under the auspices of the 
Society of American Florists at the 
International Amphitheater, March 
15 to 22, 1942. The amphitheater, 
famous for the international live- 
stock show, has a main arena 123x 
236 feet with a 73-foot ceiling. 

Representing the Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association at the dinner 
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were Gerald Nelson, Elmer Palm- 
gren and William Beaudry. At the 
meeting of the board of directors 
of the association, June 3, Robert Ro- 
land, secretary of the Society of 
American Florists, had appeared to 
report briefly on the contemplated 
show and was assured of the nurs- 
erymen’s support. 





MAY USE HALLOCK BOX. 
When the federal food and drug 


administration last month declared 
that the so-called Hallock type of 
berry box, containing a raised bottom, 
was illegal under the federal act of 
1938, consternation prevailed among 
berry growers, particularly in Min- 
nesota, where it was said 12,000,000 
containers of this type were on hand 
for the 1941 crop season. 


Protests directed to the food and 
drug administration and to congress- 
men at Washington finally brought 
an agreement to permit the use of the 
Hallock type of berry box for this 
year’s crop without any trouble or 
prosecution, in order that the pres- 
ent supply may be used up. Arrange- 
ments are being made with berry box 
manufacturers for a change in type 
of box for future use to meet federal 
specifications. 





RECENT passage of the Stanger 
bill adds New Jersey to the states 
which permit reciprocal agreements 
in regard to nursery inspection regu- 
lations. 


PLANTS added to the collection 
at the Morton Arboretum, Lisle, IIl., 
are noted in the May and June issues 
of the Bulletin of Popular Informa- 
tion. Nurserymen who are interested 
in newer or better ornamentals thus 
may learn what are on trial there. 
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Coming Events 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


June 16 and 17, Alabama State Nurs- 
erymen’s and Florists’ Association, annual 
meeting, Auburn. 

June 18 and 19, Oklahoma State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, summer meeting, 
Tulsa. 

June 28, Iowa State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, summer meeting, Shenandoah. 

July 7 to 11, A. A. N. convention, on 
steamer Seeandbee, sailing from Chicago. 

July 29 and 30, Michigan Association 
of Nurserymen, summer meeting, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. 

August 4 and §, Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association, annual meeting, Hotel Nanse- 
mond, Ocean View. 

August 19 to 21, National Association 
of Gardeners, annual meeting, Book- 
Cadillac hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

August 26 to 29, National Shade Tree 
Conference, Mayflower hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C 





VIRGINIA DATES SET. 


The annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Nurserymen’s Association will 
be held August 4 and 5, at the Hotel 
Nansemond, at Ocean View, an- 
nounces A. S. Gresham, Jr., president. 





MICHIGAN MEETING SET. 


The Michigan Association of Nurs- 
erymen will hold its summer meeting 
at Michigan State College, July 29 
and 30. A meeting of the executive 
committee will be held shortly to plan 
the program, which will be an- 
nounced in the next issue. 





IOWA SUMMER MEETING. 


The Iowa State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation has accepted the invitation 
of the nurserymen and seedsmen of 
Shenandoah to hold the summer 
meeting at Shenandoah, Saturday, 
June 28. 

This will be an all-day session— 
one of the most interesting of any 
to be held in this region this year. 
With plenty of moisture and ideal 
growing conditions, the two great 
nurseries at Shenandoah will be in 
prime condition. The customary 
dusty tour of the nurseries has been 
abandoned in favor of personally con- 
ducted tours through the fields, pro- 
pagating facilities, greenhouses or 
storage buildings. Plenty of cars and 
guides will be provided so that each 
guest will have an opportunity to see 
the things of greatest interest to him. 

The seed houses will have open 


house and welcome visitors to in- 
spect their radio stations, warehouses, 
seed-cleaning and packaging equip- 
ment, etc. 

At noon, the visitors will be served 
a delicious dinner at the cool Shenan- 
doah Country Club. A short business 
session will then be held. Entertain- 
ment and music will be supplied by 
the local radio stations. No long- 
winded speeches are scheduled. Ev- 
erything will be informal, and every- 
one will be urged to make himself 
at home. 

Invitations have been extended to 
the state nurserymen’s associations 
and state entomologists of Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. This will be 
a big meeting that everyone will en- 
joy. The Shenandoah folks will be 
keenly disappointed if you don’t 
come and bring your wife and your 
co-workers. 

While the meeting is not sched- 
uled to start until Saturday morning, 
the visitors will begin arriving shortly 
after noon on Friday. Shenandoah 
folks are famous for their hospitality, 
and there will be interesting informal 
entertainment on tap Friday evening. 

Carl C. Lumry, 
Publicity Committee. 





MICHIGAN GETS LIEN LAW. 


Amendments to the Michigan lien 
laws have passed both branches of 
the state legislature and await the 
governor's signature. Under the 
amendments, nursery stock or labor 
in planting it becomes items which 
serve as the basis of a lien against 
real property, along the lines of the 
New York and New Jersey lien laws 
as amended this year. 





VAL FLOOD, known in the Los 
Angeles, Cal., area for his landscap- 
ing work on private estates, has 
opened the Brentwood Nursery at 
11743 San Vicente boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 


THE winter hobby of Clarence H. 
Aldrich, Farmington, Mich., collect- 
ing snails in the south, occupied a 
page in the Detroit News Pictorial 
for June 1. His collection is said to 
aggregate 10,000 shells. 
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NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued May 27, according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago 
patent lawyers: 


No. 467. Rose plant. Charles L. Fitz- 
gerald, Hawthorne, Cal. A _ variety of 
fragrant hybrid baby rose, characterized 
particularly by its salmon-pink coloring, 
vigorous growth and blooming habits, rela- 
tive freedom from thorns and resistance 
to mildew, rust and black spot. 

No. 468. Rose plant. Charles L. 
Fitzgerald, Hawthorne, Cal. A _ variety 
of fragrant hybrid bush baby rose, char- 
acterized particularly by its deep pink col- 
oring, faint but distinct tea fragrance, 
freedom from thorns on the new wood 
and resistance to disease, particularly mil- 
dew, rust and black spot. 

No. 469. Rose plant. Charles L. Fitz- 
gerald, Hawthorne, Cal. A variety of 
nonfragrant hybrid bush baby rose, char- 
acterized particularly by its deep pink 
coloring on the inside of the petals, rich 
golden-yellow coloring on the outside of 
the petals as they are shaded to the base, 
substantial freedom from thorns and com- 
plete freedom from needles and prickles, 
resistance to disease, particularly mildew, 
rust and black spot, and fertile fruit. 

No. 470. Sansevieria. William Walter 
Smith, Jr., New Orleans, La., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Sylvan Hahn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A new and distinct vari- 
ety of sansevieria plant substantially as 
shown and described, characterized par- 
ticularly by its definitely flat spiral growth; 
its broad, short-pointed leaves with alter- 
nating metallic and green indefinite bands, 
and its ability to reproduce true by leaf 
cuttings as well as by suckers. 

No. 471. Clematis. Edwin Beckett, 
Red Bank, N. J. The new and distinct 
variety of clematis substantially as shown 
and described characterized by the color of 
flower and foliage. 

No. 472. Clematis. Edwin Beckett, 
Red Bank, N. J. The new and distinct 
variety of clematis substantially as shown 
and described characterized by the color 
of flower and vegetative parts. 

No. 473. Peach tree. Benjamin Har- 
rison Haley, Lakeside, Cal., assignor to 
Armstrong Nurseries, Inc., Ontario, Cal. 
A new and distinct variety of peach tree 
of the general type of the J. H. Hale with 
qualities in combination substantially as 
shown and described, characterized particu- 
larly by its great vigor; its later ripening 
date; its consistency in producing an un- 
usually large crop of fruit each year, and 
its somewhat elongated fruit of pleasing 
flavor, large size, exceedingly deep yellow 
color and excellent shipping qualities. 





NAME ROSE FOR DUCHESS. 


At appropriate ceremonies at the 
Red Rose Inn, West Grove, Pa., June 
12, was presented a new rose, Grande 
Duchesse Charlotte, by the Conard- 
Pyle Co., and the Luxembourg prin- 
cess of that name was present to 
respond. 





THE South Park Nursery was re- 
cently opened at 5022 Avalon boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Cal., by Cecil E. 
Miller. 
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Extending the Planting Season 


Anyone in the nursery business 
knows only too well that the ups and 
downs of that business are a good 
deal like a two-humped camel's back. 
It’s almost impossible to keep on top 
of either the spring hump or the 
fall hump. You slide off the hump 
into the hollow before you want to 
and it’s too hard to climb out of the 
low spots between the humps as soon 
as you'd like to. You can’t do much 
about changing the camel. But with 
human initiative and business eco- 
nomics what they are today, some- 
thing—many things—must and can 
be done to broaden our productive 
and selling opportunities. The best 
bet for such broadening is extend- 
ing the planting season. 

Why attempt to extend it? Haven't 
we already got headaches enough and 
to spare? There are three reasons for 
extending: 

1. Because you have to, to fill off- 
season or delayed orders. 

2. Because you want to, to increase 
sales and profits and to maintain 
steady productive employment for 
your crews and equipment. Part-time, 
off-again-on-again Finnegans are less 
efficient, less valuable, than men em- 
ployed steadily or practically so. 

3. Because you've got to, to keep a 
jump or three ahead of your over- 
head, your taxes and your creditors. 

In the midst of the peak season 
many are the times you and I have 
wished to high heaven we could 
spread our work more evenly over 
nine or ten months, or eleven (give 
us one month a year to catch our 
breath, take inventories, plan ahead 
and attend conventions!) instead of 
bunching everything in April, May 
and June, September, October and 
November. The grass looks greener 
in the other fellow’s pasture, and we 
wish for a while we sold fuel oil or 
groceries, steel or baby carriages, or 
some other absolutely essential prod- 
uct. But, after all is said and done, 
we wouldn't and shouldn't be satis- 
fied to thin out our present total 
year's business evenly over eleven 
months; we'd hustle out to get more 
business than ever, because what we 
had before, if spread out evenly, 


By Milford H. Lawrence 


The summer residents of Cape 
Cod demand planting in June 
and July, and nurserymen there 
have been obliged to learn how 
to do it successfully. Hence, one 
of them was able to tell the 
New England Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation all the details that must 
be watched in order to extend 
the planting season in the nurs- 
ery business. 





would then seem too thin to us. A 
couple of loads of manure look pretty 
big in a pile, but it’s possible to 
spread it so thin that it doesn’t do its 
stuff. 

No, our job is not to cut down 
and level off the seasonal humps, but 
to fill in between them, at least 
enough so that the ups and downs 
are not so extreme. Keep the ups 
up, and fill in the downs. So you 
start to extend your planting seasons. 
In what directions? Earlier in the 
fall? Yes. That's all right for ever- 
greens and some perennials, as we all 
know. Better than we used to be- 
lieve for most deciduous materials. 
Late fall and winter? To some extent. 
Much depends on climatic conditions 
in your own locality. If freezing is 
occasional or intermittent, prepare the 
ground early and keep it open by 
mulching. Mulch the particular trees 
in the nursery to keep them from 
freezing in. You can’t do frozen-ball 
moving if it doesn’t stay cold in your 
section long enough to freeze a ball 
properly. If you have a climate cold 
enough and proper equipment, a lot 
of frozen-ball work can pep up any 
winter's sales (once you get the or- 
ders). In general, I should say that 
for most New England nurserymen 
not much is to be expected for a step- 
up in winter planting activity. That 
season had best remain a comfortable 
hollow between the humps of one 
year and the next. 

That brings us to the loudest- 
knocking opportunity for extension 
of planting work—late spring and 
summer. We on Cape Cod were 
steered into this, knowingly and 


willingly, by our large contingent of 
summer-resident property owners, a 
good many of whom don’t become 
interested or make up their minds 
about their summer home grounds 
until it’s almost time for school to be 
out in June. Then things are apt to 
happen quickly. Suggestions must be 
digested, estimates submitted and ap- 
proved, ground prepared and planting 
done. It’s up to us to produce, and 
guarantee, the goods. 

Three main factors govern the suc- 
cess of late spring and summer plant- 
ing: (1) Thorough preparations in 
advance, (2) actual handling of 
stock and (3) aftercare. 

In advance preparation you must 
properly prepare (1) the customer, 
(2) yourself, (3) the ground and 
(4) the stock. 

To prepare the customer, he must 
be sold the idea. Advertising is good. 
Personal selling and contact is better. 
To be able to prove to his satisfac- 
tion that you have done it for others 
and can do it for him successfully 
is best. If he knows just enough of 
horticulture to be sure it’s too late 
in the season he may think it’s a 
racket. Furthermore, it’s going to 
cost more to do it in late June or July 
than it would have in April or May. 
He must be prepared for that, diplo- 
matically, too. Sell him on the wis- 
dom of your own men doing this spe- 
cial-handling type of late planting, 
rather than delivering the stock to 
him for his man to plant. You can't 
afford to guarantee stock if you don't 
have complete control over the actual 
planting operations. 

To prepare yourself, have the nec- 
essary equipment ready. Have a 
nucleus of men experienced in the 
special handling of stock. Have your 
cost data and your prices up to date. 
Have your quoted prices ample but 
fair. Pray for decent weather, at least 
for the wind to stop blowing the day 
you're going to plant. 

To prepare the ground, start as 
much ahead of time as you can. How 
to prepare it is not part of this talk— 
you know your own methods. But be 
sure the ground work is completed 
before you bring your plants to the 
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job. You can’t afford to have stock 
lying around in sun or drying mid- 
summer winds while you remove old 
stumps or poor subsoil, bring in loam, 
dig in manure. Be sure, in advance, 
that adequate watering facilities are 
within reach. 

To prepare the stock, the proper 
preconditioning of plant materials is 
vitally important. With the excep- 
tion of a few varieties, don’t attempt 
summer handling of large plants that 
do not have good root systems; that 
is, plants that haven't been properly 
transplanted or root-pruned in the 
nursery. Assuming all your stock has 
been well grown in that respect, prac- 
tically all evergreens except perhaps 
pines and spruces can be success- 
fully moved anytime from April to 
December, all year around, for that 
matter. On pines and spruces moved 
just when soft new growth is reach- 
ing its full length there will probably 
be trouble; you may have to cut off 
half or even all the length of that new 
growth just at that time of year. Prac- 
tically all deciduous trees can be 
moved with a good ball. 

Among shrubs, certain kinds like 
philadelphus, all loniceras, a good 
many viburnums, caragana, cydonia, 
eleagnus, hydrangeas, beach plum, 
some roses, symphoricarpas, tamarix, 
and vitex, if needed for late planting, 
had best be dug in April and imme- 
diately replanted—not heeled in—to 
check their new growth, hold them 
back. Then, when they are needed, 
take them up and puddle them thor- 
oughly, instead of trying to ball them. 
Buddleias, almost all vines and tea, 
polyantha, floribunda, bush~ and 
climbing roses are best handled from 
deep pots. Practically all other gen- 
erally used shrubs are best handled 
balled and burlapped, well soaked 
down. Forsythias and lilacs can be 
held fairly well in storage houses late 
enough for summer planting, though 
it is not always reliable. 

Many opportunities also occur for 
late planting of perennials. In gen- 
eral, the same principles apply. The 
prime objective should be husky root 
systems. They and they alone can 
furnish the necessary support to carry 
the almost full-grown tops through 
the shock of midseason transplanting. 
Kinds with fairly large root systems 
can be balled and burlapped. On these, 
as on shrubs, use the open-weave 
burlap. Hemerocallis, Japanese iris, 
phlox, large nepeta clumps, big fox- 


gloves, lupines, delphiniums and the 
like are well handled in that way. 
They are too bulky to hope to handle 
economically in pots, asa rule. Yet I 
have often imagined having a peren- 
nial nursery with enough of every 
variety in pots to permit selling to 
be continuous throughout the whole 
summer, when customers can come and 
see and select to their heart's con- 
tent. Lilies, of course, can be easily 
handled in pots even in full bloom. 
Chrysanthemums, aconitums and pop- 
pies are best from pots. 

If you can afford the overhead cost 
of a watering system (no pun in- 
tended) and can keep the perennial 
beds watered regularly, your late 
planting insurance is thereby at least 
doubled. It’s almost suicide to have 
to dig perennials in midseason out of 
a dry soil that falls away from the 
roots the minute they are lifted. Peren- 
nials, too, can be lifted and replanted 
in early spring, more especially the 
larger kinds, to delay their growth, 
but this is not quite so helpful with 
perennials, which grow quickly any- 
way, as it is with woody plants. 

Now, the second main considera- 
tion, the actual handling of the stock, 
is probably the most important mat- 
ter. Some will be balled and bur- 
lapped, some will be puddled, some 
in pots. Assemble the whole order 
in the coolest shed you have as fast 
as it is dug or selected, and water it 
down thoroughly, roots especially, 
but tops as well—trees, shrubs and 
perennials—and leave it in this shed 
over one night. Do not attempt to 
get any part of the order to the job 
and plant it the same day as it is dug. 
That one night's cool storage, in- 
doors, out of the wind, is a lifesaver, 
literally. If you can’t complete as- 
sembling the whole order in one day, 
either work overtime to get it all un- 
der cover and soaked down, or else 
plan to put off the planting of the 
unassembled items one more day. 

Next day, get your planting crews 
and superintendent on the job before 
you start your stock rolling. They 
will open up and water the holes for 
the larger items before the stock is 
brought in, have watering equipment 
at hand and everything ready to go. 
Load the stock on your trucks care- 
fully. Haste is waste here. For con- 
venience and timesaving on the job 
keep all items of any one kind to 
gether as far as possible. If the order 
is large enough for more than one 
truckload, your planting superintend- 
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ent should break down his list into 
two or more sections of the job. Work 
with him by taking time enough to 
load by sections correspondingly. It 
saves a lot of lost time chasing back 
and forth on the job. It shouldn't be 
necessary to water the stock after it is 
loaded on the truck. Occasionally 
you may have to, but it makes every- 
thing heavier and messier to handle on 
the job. Cover each truckload com- 
pletely with canvas, lashed down se- 
curely. If tops of trees stick out be- 
yond the canvas, it will pay to wrap 
them in moistened burlap. Twenty 
minutes’ wind whipping will blacken 
and ruin soft foliage. It’s bad for 
the plants and worse for the impres- 
sion made on the customer if he’s 
there and sees it arrive in that shape. 

Make delivery as quickly as possi- 
ble. Don't ship by rail, freight or 
express in late-season planting if it 
can possibly be avoided. It means at 
least two extra handlings, as well as 
too much elapsed time between dig- 
ging and planting. Truck delivery 
from nursery direct to customer is 
imperative, and the utmost care in 
handling is equally so. Rough han- 
dling of balled and burlapped stock 
at any point along the line may easily 
mean the failure of the plant. The 
men must all be trained in such minor 
details as handling by the sack in- 
stead of by the tops. 

Unload the stock in shade and out 
of direct wind if possible, roots to 
the wind, all of each kind together. 
Then cover the roots. If the wind is 
blowing, cover the tops too. As part 
of the stock is taken out for plant- 
ing, cover the rest each time. These 
commonplace, common-sense details 
sound picayune, I realize. Each is 
minor in itself. Together they are all- 
important in hot-weather planting. 
One careless action may mean loss, 
replacement and dissatisfaction. 

Plant each plant with all reason- 
able care. On balled and burlapped 
plants do not remove the burlap or 
even cut the twine on the ball itself. 
Use every precaution to keep the ball 
from being cracked or broken. If the 
burlap itself is tied in knots around 
the plant stems at the top of the ball, 
cut or untie it at that point only to 
prevent choking. On shrubs with 
puddled roots it pays to take time to 
spread out roots that are bunched 
and to cut them off cleanly at any 
breaks. 

Fill holes about two-thirds full of 

{Continued on page 18.] 
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Last Call for Convention Cruise 


Cool weather even in the middle 
of June is keeping landscape men 
busy in some places, rains are delay- 
ing nursery operations in others and 
in the southeastern states continued 
dry weather is a worry. But a couple 
of weeks will change the picture, and 
nurserymen who may decide they 
want to attend the convention cruise 
of the American Association of 
Nurserymen can still make reserva- 
tions. But the earlier the reserva- 
tions, the better the choice of space, 
says William J. Smart, transporta- 
tion chairman, Dundee, Ill. Just send 
your check to him for $44 per per- 
son, two in a cabin, and $12.50 for 
children under 12—take the whole 
family on an outing while attending 
the convention. 

Do not fail to send the names of 
the individual members of your party, 
as well as the firm name, so that they 
may be included in the souvenir pas- 
senger list, which must be in the 
printer's hands before the end of 
June. 

Don't forget, adds Bill Smart, that 
the railroads have special summer 
rates to Chicago, making this year's 
convention one of the most reason- 
able in price yet held. 

Program of Meetings. 

In earlier issues the scenic and his- 
toric attractions of the trip have been 
described. In the June 1 issue was 
printed in full the business program 
of the A. A. N. convention on board 
the steamship Seeandbee. 

Some affliated organizations will 
hold their annual meetings on the 





W. J. Smart. 


ship, while a few will gather at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, during the 
two days before sailing. These in- 
clude the National Association of 
Plant Patent Owners, Ornamental 
Growers’ Association and All-Amer- 
ica Rose Selections, Inc. 

The executive committee of the 
National Landscape Nurserymen’s 
Association will meet at 7:30 p. m., 
Sunday, July 6, at the Hotel La Salle, 
not at 10 a. m. as stated in the pre- 
ceding issue. Members are invited 
to bring slides and movies of land- 
scape work to be shown on the boat. 
Arrangement for scheduling these 
for showing is in the hands of Ralph 
C. Griffing, Grifing Nurseries, Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

Sports and Entertainment. 

While the day-to-day schedule of 
sports and entertainment will be ar- 
ranged later and posted on bulletin 
boards each day on the boat, Arthur 
Palmgren, chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, reveals the variety 
of diversions in this preliminary an- 
nouncement: 

“What appears to be almost con- 
tinuous entertainment has been ar- 
ranged for our convention cruise 
this year. Hardly will we have left 
the shore before action will start. 
Under the able direction of our 
cruise director, Bill Wilson, and the 
cruise hostess with her many assist- 
ants, there will be something to do 
for the entire party. Even the chil- 
dren's activities on boat have not 
been overlooked. 

“Monday afternoon, from § to 7, 
there will be a get-acquainted cock- 
tail party, at which a novel surprise 
will be provided. Then after an ex- 
cellent dinner a beautiful floor show 
will be witnessed in the ballroom. 
In fact, there will be an entirely dif- 
ferent floor show every evening dur- 
ing the trip, executed by talented 
artists, with a great variety of cos- 
tumes. Dancing every evening will 
be to the music of “The Cavaliers,” 
whose pleasant dance tunes and ar- 
rangements are known to many Chi- 
cagoans. 

“There will be a health parade or 
morning constitutional around the 


deck of the boat each morning, to 
which all are invited. There will be 
horse racing in the lounge, so that 
all our track followers may indulge 
in their favorite sport. Those who en- 
joy a more lively pace will have ping 
pong tables, quoits and deck tennis. 
Tournaments will be arranged on the 
boat, with prizes to be awarded to 
the best players. 

“Then there will be bridge for 
all who wish, or pinochle or whist, 
or what have you. Here again there 
will be many prizes. Request has 
been made by some Iowa and Minne- 
sota sod-busters for a little cribbage. 
Well, the cribbage boards will be 
there. 

“Many of those attending this 
cruise will in their spare moments 
prefer to enjoy lounging in the deck 
chairs, or taking a sun bath on the 
decks, or reading a book from the 
ship's library, or writing a few cards 
in the writing rooms. Those who 
wish may enjoy themselves in the 
several cocktail lounges. Even when 
the ship is docked at Mackinac 
island the ship's cocktail lounges 
will be open and all facilities of the 
boat will be available. 

“While we stop at Mackinac 
island, there will be much to do. 
The facilities of the Grand hotel are 
available at the regular charges. Al- 
most everyone will want to drive 
around the island in the quaint car- 
riages with their interesting drivers. 
There will be a golf tournament with 





Arthur L. Palmgren. 
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suitable prizes (bring your own 
clubs). Rods and reels can be ob- 
tained at the island for all who want 
to try their luck at fishing. Think 
there might be a prize for the best 
fish caught that day. The fish must 
be presented as evidence, as all fish 
stories will be discounted. 

“We shall try to discover the best 
horseshoe pitcher for which a 
‘ringer’ will be provided as a prize. 
There will be horses to ride through 
interesting evergreen trails, bicycles 
for rides through beautiful cycle 
paths, speedboat rides, seaplane rides, 
swimming and tennis tournaments at 
the island. 

“All of the facilities at Mackinac 
island will be available at the mini- 
mum charges. The day before land- 
ing at Mackinac, reservations may be 
made by the nurserymen for any or 
all of the activities they may wish 
to enjoy during our day's stay at 
the island. The floor show will go 
on as usual at the boat.” 


Invitations for 1942. 


Further interest will be provided 
by the keen competition for the 1942 
convention between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Mo., as reported 
in the preceding issue. The two big 
cities of region 4 are both bidding 
actively for the convention. In the 
preceding issue was printed a letter 
from Joseph P. Houlihan, of the 
Houlihan Nursery Co., Creve Coeur, 
Mo., in behalf of the nurserymen of 
the St. Louis area. 

For the nurserymen of his locality, 
C. A. Chandler, of the Chandler 
Landscape & Floral Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., sent out a letter emphasizing 
the perennial invitation of the West- 
ern Association of Nurserymen. 

This was followed a few days later 
by a letter emphasizing the invitation 
of the Western Association of Nurs- 
erymen, sent out by its current presi- 
dent and previously for many years its 
secretary, George W. Holzinger, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 

George W. Holzinger last week 
was in St. Mary’s hospital, Kansas 
City, Mo., recovering from an oper- 
ation. All his friends wish him 
speedy progress, in the hope that he 
may be on board to present his in- 
vitation in person. 

Membership Chairmen. 

In the 2-column article in the 

June 1 issue, “What the A. A. N. 


Does,” nonmembers were given a 
brief outline of the principal activi- 
ties of the organization. For further 
details they were referred to the 
state membership chairmen, a list of 
whom was given. It was discovered 
after publication that several states 
were missing from the list. If you 
are in one of those states and want 
to know who is the A. A. N. mem- 
bership chairman, here are the ones 
omitted: 
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California—Frank Tuttle, San Jose, and 
Peter Mordigan, San Fernando. 

Illinois—Ernest Kruse, Wheeling. 

Louisiana—Fritz Hubert, Jennings. 

Minnesota—Bj. Loss, Lake City. 

Missouri—A. E. Weston, Neosho. 

New Jersey — Courtney Seabrook, 
Bridgeton. 

New York—M. Ottoranger, Mineola, 
L. 1.; Arthur Dummett, Mount Vernon, 
and L. P. Akenhead, Newark. 

North Dakota—E. C. Hilborn, Valley 
City. 

Ohio—Roger Champion, Perry. 

Oklahoma—Jim Parker, Tecumseh. 

Oregon—Wayne Melott, Carlton. 

Texas—Robert Baker, Fort Worth. 





RICHARD P. WHITE, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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CAMOUFLAGE PLANT LISTS. 


As announced in the June 1 issue, 
members of the American Association 
of Nurserymen were sent, June 6, 
forms on which to list plant materials 
available for camouflage use, so that 
each nurseryman may indicate what 
he can supply in autumn 1941. 

In twelve groups some of the more 
common items have been indicated, 
while additional spaces have been pro- 
vided on the forms for other items, 
comparable in growth habit, which 
the nurserymen may have available. 
In the letter accompanying the forms, 
over the signature of the special com- 
mittee on camouflage, consisting of 
C. O. Siebenthaler, Chet G. Marshall, 
Henry B. Chase and William Flemer, 
Jr., chairman, was added the follow- 
ing in explanation: 

“When we had our last conference 
with the army officers in charge, it 
was clearly indicated that it was a 
general mass effect that was sought 
and not selected specimen trees of a 
particular size or variety. Regarding 
sizes, you will note these are at vari- 
ance with horticultural standards. 
This was done to simplify reporting 
and tabulation. If larger sizes than 
indicated are available in the nursery, 
please indicate. 

“Special-purpose plant material, 
such as those items adaptable for 
growing in tubs, for seashore plant- 
ing, arid areas, dry sandy banks, etc., 
should be specifically indicated. Cali- 
fornia growers should indicate ma- 
terial in tins. Quantities available 
should be approximated as close as 


possible without actual count, and in- 
serted in the spaces provided. 

“We are glad to be able to present 
this list to you. It is just another 
example of the value of the Washing- 
ton office. Contact has been main- 
tained with the War department since 
last fall, and when the demand finally 
arose for our active codperation with 
them, we were prepared to go into 
instant action. 

“We are in a state of ‘unlimited 
national emergency’. Time is vital. 
It is necessary to act and act quickly. 
Fill in one set of lists and return to 
the Washington office at the earliest 
possible moment. Duplicate lists are 
enclosed for your files. Every mem- 
ber should report.” 





HASTEN S. C. S. PAYMENTS. 


By the passage by Congress of 
Senate bill 1300, amending the soil 
conservation and domestic allotment 
act, those persons who supply ma- 
terials to farmers for soil conserva- 
tion use will be able to obtain pay- 
ment for their merchandise from the 
government without having to wait 
for the farmer's conservation pay- 
ment to be made to him, reports 
R. P. White, A. A. N. executive 
secretary. 

Under the present setup, for ex- 
ample, if a nurseryman should sell 
trees to a farmer codperating under 
the A. A. A. program for spring 
planting, he would probably have to 
wait until the next spring to receive 
payment, because a long time elapses 

{Concluded on page 19.]} 
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All-America Rose Selections 


President J. A. Armstrong has 
called the regular annual meeting of 
All-America Rose Selections, Inc., in 
conjunction with the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen convention, 
the day previous to the boat trip, or 
July 6, at 10 a. m., at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago. 

As recommended at the January 
meeting, the board of directors will 
submit several amendments to the by- 
laws and regulations, chiefly changes 
in wording, which have previously 
been sent to all members and which 
are to be acted on at this meeting. 

Magazines and newspapers, and a 
number of radio broadcasters and 
garden lecturers, have been both kind 
and helpful in spreading news and 
publicity on the year’s recommended 
roses. A set of color slides has been 
made of the seven varieties so far 
chosen as All-America roses, and 
Prof. E. C. Volz, our judge of trials 
at Iowa State College, has returned 
them after their first use in an illus- 
trated lecture. I hope also to have 
Kodachromes of all varieties, for use 
in projection and for our permanent 
reference files. The New York 
Botanical Garden can use and has 
requested Kodachromes of the All- 
Americas for its weekly lectures. 
The pictures will see good and fre- 
quent use. Color engravings or elec- 
tros are available for illustrating all 
the recommended All-America rose 
selections. 

The largest increase in publicity 
circulation for this year has come 
through the Newspaper Editorial As- 
sociation, supported by nearly 500 
city newspapers. Thirteen well writ- 
ten, double-column, illustrated, plant 
material articles—one for each of the 
most important late winter and spring 
planting weeks—were supplied these 
newspapers. Mats were furnished 
free. One of these articles was en- 
tirely on the new All-America roses, 
while all were urging planting and 
beautification, especially with the 
newer and finer varieties from reliable 
sources, of particular interest to nurs- 
erymen. 

It might be mentioned that our 
judgment in top-rating Charlotte 
Armstrong has already been upheld, 


By W. Ray Hastings, Chairman 


In a short space of time this 
organization of rose introducers 
has provided test gardens in an 
attempt to give national trials to 
new roses, so that those finally 
offered the public will be of 
proved merit. The project also 
obtains widespread publicity that 
assists in the marketing of the 
All-America winners. 





at least in one large and exclusive 
rose show. At the Georgia rose 
show, at Atlanta, Charlotte Arm- 
strong was judged the best specimen 
in the largest and finest rose show 
ever held in the south. Its name, 
with that of the exhibitor, is en- 
graved on the historic and coveted 
Hastings rose bowl, which remains 
in custody of the prize exhibitor un- 
til the next year’s show. It also 
won, as best in the show, at Glendale, 
Cal. 

It is recalled to attention that 
sample rose plants shipped to the 
A. A. R. S. test gardens should be 
accounted for with the simple form 
of testing license, without reproduc- 
tion privileges. Where plants are 
supplied for reproduction or sales 
purposes, such should be protection- 
covered by the introducer’s regular 
agents’ license agreement. This rec- 
ommendation is based on varieties 
being patented, but also applies to 
nonpatented varieties entered in the 
trials. 

Attention is further called to the 
fact that roses under test shall not 
be named or publicized as individual 
varieties. Otherwise, obtaining pat- 
ents on these entries may be jeopar- 
dized. The tests are essentially main- 
tained codperatively for scientific 
purposes only—not for publicity or 
marketing purposes until ready for 
introduction. It is further empha- 
sized that we must obtain samples for 
tests of all proposed varieties which 
seem to have any promise for high 
rating or garden satisfaction. We 
cannot afford to miss a single out- 
standing variety; so provisions should 
be made to assure having at least 
fifty-six good plants for supplying the 


fourteen test gardens two seasons be- 
fore expected introduction. 

While we should like to have had 
more plants available of most of the 
winners for 1940-41, we may be 
pleased with the early season sell- 
outs on the several varieties. Plans 
are being made to increase the num- 
ber of No. 1 grade plants desired for 
introduction. This is increasingly 
necessary, as many and all rose deal- 
ers realize that it is essential to have 
the new All-America rose winners 
to offer their customers and to profit 
by the grand publicity these leading 
new varieties receive all over the 
country. 

The new winners for 1941 fall 
—1942 spring introduction (1942 
roses) will be determined from the 
2-year test garden scoring and an- 
nounced at the A. A. R. S. annual 
meeting, July 6, at Chicago. Get 
ready to place your orders imme- 
diately for sales plants of the win- 
ners, because they will be quickly 
booked to the limit of sales. 


J. & P. PLANS BIG DAY. 


June 24 has been set as the date 
for the entertainment of guests at the 
rose gardens of Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N. Y. 

The firm is planning to name a 
rose, Pan-America, on that day and 
hopes to have present some prom- 
inent South American personages, as 
well as horticultural headliners. 





A large formal garden has been 
added at the end of the regular gar- 
den, which will be of interest to see, 
in addition to the many new varieties. 


SEEKING HARDIER ROSES. 


The Brownell Rose Research Gar- 
dens, Little Compton, R. I., will be 
on display again this season and are 
expected to be at their height the 
latter part of June and early July. 
Newer varieties will add to the inter- 
est of previous years. 

All those interested in producing 
better and hardier garden roses 
through hybridizing Rosa wichurai- 
ana are cordially invited to call, says 


Walter D. Brownell. 
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OBITUARY 


Dr. Lee A. Strong. 
Dr. Lee A. Strong, chief of the fed- 


eral bureau of entomology and plant 
quarantine, died June 2 at Tucson, 
Ariz. He had been chief of the bu- 
reau from the time it was created, in 
1934, by the consolidation of the bu- 
reau of entomology and the bureau 
of plant quarantine, of which he had 
been chief in turn. He had addressed 
conventions _ several 











nurserymen’s 
times. 

Doctor Strong was born at Russell, 
Ia., in 1886, but spent much of his 
early life in California. There he was 
connected with plant quarantine and 
inspection work for the state depart- 
ment of agriculture from 1910 to 
1929, except for a year overseas, in 
1918-19, with the 537th Engineers, 
U. S. Army, and for two years, 1923 
to 1925, when he was in charge of 
port inspection for the federal horti- 
cultural board. From 1925 to 1929 
he was assistant director of the Cali- 
fornia department of agriculture. 

In 1929 he accepted appointment 
as chief of the plant quarantine and 
control administration, later reorgan- 
ized as the bureau of plant quaran- 
tine, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In 1933, upon the re- 
tirement of Dr. C. L. Marlatt, he be- 
came chief of the bureau of ento- 
mology, and a year later, when the 
bureau of entomology and plant quar- 
antine was set up, he was made chief 
of the consolidated bureau, a position 
which he held until his death. 

Dr. Strong took a prominent part 
in the preliminary work that led to 
the organization of the National Plant 
Board and served as its chairman 
from 1924 to 1929. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists, being presi- 
dent in 1935, of the Entomological 
Society of Washington and of the 
Cosmos Club. In 1938 he received 
the honorary degree of doctor of 
science from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Edith Strong, and three children, 
Madeline, Lee A., Jr., and Helen. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
said that A. S. Hoyt, who has been 
acting chief of the bureau of ento- 
mology and plant quarantine during 


Dr. Strong's illness, will continue in 
that capacity. 
Mrs. George N. Moyer. 


Mrs. George N. Moyer, wife of 
the proprietor of the Laketon Nurs- 
eries, Laketon, Ind., and mother of 
John W. Moyer, landscape architect 
and contractor, also of Laketon, died 
at St. Joseph’s hospital, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., April 26. She had been ill only 
a short time and was nearly 75 years 


old. 
Dr. George Edward Stone. 


Dr. George Edward Stone, 80, re- 
tired professor of botany at Massa- 
chusetts State College and nationally 
prominent in the field of tree surgery, 
died May 28 in a hospital at North- 
ampton, Mass. He was a resident 
of Amherst, Mass. 

Noted for his control of diseases 
in shade trees and his discovery of 
methods of correcting mechanical 
damage, Dr. Stone taught many of 
the men now engaged in the commer- 
cial tree surgery field. He was called 
“the father of tree surgery” by Ralph 
E. Clark, a former student and now 
professor of plant pathology at the 
University of California. 

Dr. Stone was professor of botany 
at Massachusetts State College from 
1893 to 1916 and served as plant 
physiologist at the state agricultural 
experiment station at Amherst from 
1895 to 1916. He also was at one 
time a botanist on the Massachusetts 
state board of agriculture. 

He was a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science and a member of a number 
of horticultural organizations. 

Surviving are a nephew, Prof. 
Orton Clark, of Massachusetts State 
College, and a niece, Mrs. Mary Clark 
Bessey. B. J. 





RAINS in the middle west during 
the first week in June relieved a dry 
spell and were of great benefit to 
nursery stock and to newly set land- 
scape plantings. In the southeast, 
dry weather still prevails. 


RATHER full discussion of soils, 
green manures, cover crops and fer- 
tilizers for nursery stock is contained 
in the fifteen mimeographed pages 
of the combined May and June issue 
of Nursery Notes, prepared by Dr. 
L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and issued by the extension 
service there. 
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DON’T CASH HIS CHECK. 


J. E. Stoner, proprietor of the 
Westminster Nurseries, Westminster, 
Md., sends the following report as 
a warning to other nurserymen: 

“May 22 a Frank Robbins, of 
Blowing Rock, N. C., or Boone, 
N. C., came into our office and said 
that he represented the Wildwood 
Nurseries, of Blowing Rock, N. C., 
and was soliciting orders for rho- 
dodendrons. In the course of our 
conversation he told me that he had 
an automobile accident at Laurel, 
Md., which is between Baltimore and 
Washington on the Washington 
boulevard, and that he was in need 
of some money, and he asked if we 
would cash a check for $20. After 
checking through his papers he found 
he had left his checkbook in the 
car; so we filled out a check for him 
drawn on the Watauga County Bank, 
at Boone, N. C. 

“While we did not know this Frank 
Robbins we did remember having 
some business dealings with his uncle 
about six or eight years ago, when 
we bought several carloads of rho- 
dodendrons. For this reason we 
cashed his check for $20. He made 
the remark that the check was quite 
all right and that his cousin was 
cashier of the bank. 

“We deposited this check in the 
usual way, but it was returned to our 
bank marked ‘no account’. We wrote 
to the Watauga County Bank, at 
Boone, N. C., and received a letter 
stating that the check was fraudu- 
lent and that Frank Robbins had 
used this method many times in se- 
curing cash on bad checks. Though 
he is a nephew of G. C. Robbins, 
owner of the Wildwood Nurseries, 
he has no connection whatever with 
Wildwood Nurseries, and never did 
have. There is no Watauga County 
Bank, as it was merged with the 
Northwestern Bank four years ago, 
and the claim of relationship to the 
cashier of the latter bank is un- 
founded.” 

Mr. Stoner states he has sworn out 
a warrant for the arrest of Frank 
Robbins and any information as to 
his whereabouts will be appreciated. 





B. B. BROWN is leaving the Earl 
E. May Seed Co., Shenandoah, Ia., 
and after June 15 will be associated 
with Sears, Roebuck & Co., general 
merchandise office, Chicago, in the 
capacity of sales manager, depart- 
ment 91. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Anthemis Cupaniana. 


(June 3, 1934.) It has always 
seemed strange to me that a genus 
as large as anthemis has so few repre- 
sentatives in gardens. Excepting the 
golden marguerite, A. tinctoria, and 
to a much less extent, the true cam- 
omile, A. nobilis, few kinds are ever 
seen. It is true that many of the 
species are quite worthless as garden 
ornaments, but after the annuals, 
some of which are good bedding 
plants and cut flowers, and weeds 
among the biennials and perennials 
are disposed of, there still remain a 
number of good kinds. That is espe- 
cially true when we reach the moun- 
tains, where the camomiles often 
put on a coat of silver, which would 
entitle them to consideration even if 
they never flowered. The Apennines 
of northern Italy give us one, A. 
cupaniana, which is greatly blessed 
in that respect, the leaves being both 
well silvered and finely cut, making 
it a season-long joy. In addition, it 
commences in May and often con- 
tinues until frost to send up foot-tall 
stems bearing large white daisies. Al- 
though a mountaineer, it is at home 
in our dry hot climate, demanding 
little except good drainage and, in 
cold sections, a protected spot. It is 
a splendid wall plant and makes a 
good covering for dry banks. It is 
easily grown from divisions, cuttings 
or fall-sown seeds. 


Dianthus Latifolius. 


(May 15, 1941.) A correspondent 
in Minnesota asks how landscape gar- 
deners in northern states handle the 
collection of pinks, Dianthus Beatrix, 
D. Furst Bismarck, D. Silvermine, 
etc., known as D. latifolius forms, 
to make them satisfactory garden 
plants. I do not know how these 
plants behave in other sections, but 
here in northern Michigan they are, 
because of winterkilling in the open, 
of little value for permanent planting. 
They bloom so long, are so fragrant 
and otherwise are so easily satisfied 
that most gardeners use them, usually 
transferring them to a coldframe for 
the winter. Where experienced help 


By C. W. Wood 


More comments on the useful- 
ness, propagation and culture of 
less common herbaceous peren- 
nials that are of interest particu- 
larly to the neighborhood 
grower, tested and studied in re- 
cent seasons in the writer's nurs- 


ery in northern Michigan. 





is available, the plants may be taken 
up in autumn, wintered in a frame 
and returned to the garden after set- 
tled weather arrives. It should be 
added that they seldom are killed out- 
right here, although they go into the 
growing season in such an enfeebled 
state that the blooming season is 
often over before they are in a pre- 
sentable state. 


C£nothera Californica. 


(August 14, 1930.) Two factors, 
a helpless confusion in names and a 
reputation for invasiveness, have con- 
tributed to a sad neglect of evening 
primroses. We of gardens cannot be 
of much help in the first quarter, but 
we could assist in the latter by spread- 
ing the report that not all kinds are 
spreaders. A little plant which came 
to me two or three years ago under 
the name of CEnothera californica is 
one that would prove that assertion. 
It may be that it is too short-lived 
(said to be a biennial, though it is 
only annual here) to have time to 
spread. Anyway, it is far from being 
weedy; on the other hand, its large 
(three inches across) flowers, which 
open white, yellowish toward the 
center, change to deep pink and fin- 
ally bright red, on 4-inch stems, make 
it an attractive plant during its long 
season of blooming. It is easily grown 
from seeds in a dry sunny spot. 


Erigeron Salsuginosus. 


(May 15, 1941.) A reader writes 
as follows: “Years ago, perhaps ten 
or more, writing in The Florists’ Re- 
view, you recommended Erigeron 
salsuginosus for rock garden planting 
in the middle west. I have tried sev- 
eral times to grow it here (Ohio) and 


have never succeeded in bringing it 
through a summer in the garden. 
The plants were given the treatment 
suggested by you, including a leafy, 
gritty soil with afternoon shade. 
What was wrong with my treat- 
ment?” 

I have looked up the reference and 
find that my notes were written after 
growing the plants three years in 
frames under controlled conditions 
and one year, which happened to 
be a wet one, in the garden. Subse- 
quent experience has shown that this 
fleabane is a real moisture lover and 
is only permanent here when grown 
in quite wet soil. Plant it along a 
stream bank or the margin of a 
swampy area and I am sure it will 
give no trouble; rather, it will delight 
you with a quite long (six weeks) 
period of bloom of pink to lavender- 
pink cartwheels. The flowers may 
be on stems no more than six inches 
tall, though a foot or more may be 
reached. In the face of its need for 
moisture, I still think it can be made 
to thrive in a heavy soil, if given one 
containing leaf mold and filtered 
shade during the afternoon. 


Saponaria Semperflorens Nana. 


(November 10, 1937.) A _ plant 
which has appeared sparingly in re- 
cent American catalogues as Sapo- 
naria semperflorens nana, a name for 
which I find no authority, seems to 
me to possess more than an ordinary 
amount of garden value, taking the 
soapworts as a whole. It is not hardy 
in this section and may not be peren- 
nial, but it blooms within two months 
of sowing, if the seeds are frozen, 
and may, therefore, be used as an 
annual. The plant is a little bush, 
eventually five inches tall, though it 
commences to bloom when not more 
than half that height and continues to 
produce its pink soapwort flowers, 
quite like the familiar S. ocymoides, 
until cut down by frost. Even though 
it is essentially an annual in this cli- 
mate, it is quite the best soapwort I 
have found, blooming freely through- 
out the summer and all on little nour- 
ishment and on little more moisture. 

(May 15, 1941.) The plant re- 
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ferred to in the preceding seems to 
have disappeared from lists since 
those notes were written. Does any- 
one know where seeds are to be 
found? It is really a splendid plant 
that should be in gardens. 


Stellaria Longipe Leta. 


(August 31, 1937.) A few years 
ago I received a plant labeled Stella- 
ria lata, which puzzled me from both 
the standpoint of culture and nomen- 
clature. It was said to be a Rocky 
mountain plant, but my floras of that 
region mentioned no such plant. At 
last suspecting that it might be S. 
longipes leta, which is given in 
Gray's Manual as inhabiting eastern 
Canada, I had a friend who was 
going into the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
country send me some seeds of that 
plant. It proved to be the answer. It 
should be noted, however, that seed- 
lings vary not a little in color of 
foliage, and as the greatest value of 
the plant is found in the amount of 
blue carried by the leaves, it is neces- 
sary to propagate it vegetatively from 
selected forms when it is to be used 
in gardens. The best form that I 
have seen was the original one, which 
had the bluest leaves of any plant 
that I recall. It makes a low mat, as 
is the habit of many stitchworts, fol- 
lowing the crevices of a wall or rock 
garden with attractive blue lines. It 
is never over an inch or two high as 
it grows here, even when it is studded 
over with white stars in June. Gar- 
deners who have suffered from the 
spreading habits of stellarias, as ex- 
emplified by S. graminea, which was 
popular in rock gardens a few years 
ago, need have no fear of the present 
plant, for the big problem is to make 
it grow rather than to curb its ex- 
uberance. It is conceivable that it 
might make a nuisance of itself in a 
cool damp spot, but there is no trou- 
ble of that kind in a dry garden. In 
the latter it is, in fact, a real problem 
to make it permanent. My best suc- 
cess is in a north wall where the 
plants get little sun, though it does 
well in a lath-shaded frame when well 
watered. It is easily multiplied by 
division or from cuttings. 


Callirhoé Involucrata. 


(May 15, 1941.) A dislike for ma- 
genta or the fear of showing fondness 
for that much-maligned color has kept 
many good plants out of gardens. It 
is unfortunate that something of the 


kind keeps our native Callirhoé in- 
volucrata in the background. Re- 
gardless of how the catalogues try to 
gloss it over by calling the color 
cherry-red, wine-crimson, rosy-pur- 
ple and otherwise, the fact remains 
that it quite closely matches magenta 
of the color charts—a “tender, hushed 
color” which combines well with the 
whites, pale blues, bluish-tinted pinks, 
violets, lilacs and pale buffs of the 
season. And what a long season it is, 
extending from June until late sum- 
mer! 

Being used to the hot dry plains 
from Minnesota to Texas, the plant 
is admirably suited to cope with what 
we like to call the difficult condi- 
tions of our eastern and middle west- 
ern climates. Certainly it does not 
fear heat or drought. Although its 
stems hug the ground and it has am- 
ple leafage, it wanders among its 
neighbors in a friendly, unobtrusive 
way without encroaching on their 
rights. All of which makes it a splen- 
did covering for those discouragingly 
dry hot spots with which most gar- 
deners have to contend. 

Although it is a plant that cannot 
be moved easily while it is far ad- 
vanced in growth and therefore should 
not be sold during its blooming period, 
its tuberlike roots may be dug and 
stored like other tubers. That makes 
it an easy plant to handle for spring 
sales. It grows readily from fall- 
sown seeds, often blooming the first 
year. 


Carex Fraseri. 


(May 19, 1941.) This spring for 
the first time in several years Carex 
Fraseri was not in its accustomed 
shady spot when the snow left. Al- 
though this must be near the border- 
line of its adaptability to cold, it had 
endured many winters more severe 
than the last one; but thermometer 
readings do not convey the full im- 
port of a season’s destructibility, as 
every observant gardener knows. 
Anyway Fraser’s sedge is no more, 
and I have lost an especially fine orna- 
ment for the shady garden. The 
sedges are not, for obvious reasons, 
often used in gardens, and the present 
species seems to be scarcely known at 
all. That fact is, no doubt, easily 
accounted for by the plant’s rare oc- 
currence in nature, being restricted, 
according to the books, to limited 
ranges in the mountains of Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee. And even there it seems 
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not plentiful, for it took me several 
years to find a collector who knew it 
and where it grew. Its absence from 
gardens is a definite loss to gardeners, 
as I shall try to show in the follow- 
ing notes. 

It makes a clump of strap-shaped 
leaves, nearly two inches in breadth 
and as much as two feet in length, 
reminding one of some of the tropical 
bromeliads. Being evergreen, that 
tropical growth of foliage is a year- 
around ornament, except for tipburn 
in this climate. And then in spring 
(early May here) each clump sends 
up a number of flowering stems, from 
a foot to eighteen inches in length, 
bearing heads of creamy flowers, the 
upper portion being fuzzy with pro- 
truding stamens. All of which makes 
a lovely garden plant and one of much 
value because of its shade-loving na- 
ture. It attracts immediate atten- 
tion, even from the casual gardener. 


The books say it grows naturally 
in moist soil in shade, and no doubt 
that is where it would do best. In 
practice, however, it is found that it 
can exist without the abundance of 
moisture spoken of, so long as it has 
a leafy soil and shade. I grew it in 
a spot that got little, if any, sun- 
shine after the cherry leaves un- 
furled and there it prospered on the 
natural rainfall of this section. It 
may be grown from divisions (it 
makes short rootstocks which even- 
tually form a large clump) or from 
seeds, when available. 


Dianthus Tiny Rubies. 


(May 19, 1941.) I should like 
to make a preliminary report at this 
time on a new (new to me, at least) 
hybrid pink, Dianthus Tiny Rubies, 
which is giving me much pleasure 
right now. It is not yet on the mar- 
ket, so far as I know, but I under- 
stand it will be offered next autumn, 
when I predict a widespread welcome 
to a charming addition to our ever- 
increasing list of garden pinks. 

Because my plants are blooming 
indoors, which produces a color much 
lighter than it would be in the gar- 
den, the shade is much lighter than 
a ruby; yet, even in its present faded 
color, it is a deep rose, clear and at- 
tractive. The “tiny” part of the 
name is well earned, its little carna- 
tions, on 3-inch or 4-inch stems, be- 
ing one-half inch or less across. Its 
tight mat of foliage is similar to the 
indestructible Rose Cushion, indicat- 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


P. 0. Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


POT-GROWN PLANTS 
Climbing Vines 
Cotoneasters 
Wisterias 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 











« 
de WILDE’S 


RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. | 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS 

















PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











ing to the experienced pink grower a 
pleasant companion of long life. Inci- 
dentally, it is also an easy propagator, 
which means much to the commercial 
grower, especially after he has had his 
patience thoroughly tried by some of 
the recalcitrant kinds. If it has the 
long blooming season which its pres- 
ent performance indicates, it will sure- 
ly be a hot number; if it blooms no 
longer than the ordinary pink, it 
should still be good property in the 
neighborhood nursery. 


ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Rock Garden Society, held 
at Pocono Manor, Pa., May 27, the 
reports of the officers, regional groups 
and committees indicated that the 
society had spent another interesting 
year. 

On the following day the members 
visited the remarkable rock garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Harlow, at 
La Anna, Pa. In it are some of the 
rarest of rock garden plants, thriving 
under conditions made exactly to 
their liking, such as Petrophytum 
Hendersonii; Gentiana amoena, Por- 
phyrio and puberula; Myosotis ex- 
planata; Schizocodon soldanelloides; 
Spirza simplicifolia; Aconitum corda- 
tum, new one from Asia; Primula 
Allionii, grown in England in the al- 
pine house and grown outdoors for 
two years in the Harlow rock garden; 
Viola labradorica, and many of the 
dwarf rhododendrons, 

The following officers were elected 
at this meeting: President, Walter 
Blair, Tarrytown, N. Y.; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, 
Peekskill, N. Y.; second vice-pres- 
ident, Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; third vice-president, Dr. 
Louis H. Frechtling, Hamilton, O.; 
fourth vice-president, E. L. Reber, 
Seattle, Wash.; secretary, Mrs. Doro- 
thy E. Hansell, Summit, N. J.; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Harold A. Nomer, Locust 
Valley, N. Y.; directors until 1944, 
A. C. Pfander, New York; James G. 
Esson, Great Neck, N. Y., and Dr. 
Ira N. Gabrielson, Washington, D. C. 





ARTICLES of incorporation have 
been filed by the Hunter-Higgins 
Landscape Service Co., 755 Somerset 
street, North Plainfield, N. J. The 
incorporators are Arthur M. Kreid- 
mann, Doris E. Newman and Marie 
L. Cienci, all of Jersey City. 
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LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Ready for 


immediate shipment 


Rooted cuttings from 
24-inch pots. 


Potted summer 1940. 


Per 10 Per 100 


Ilex crenata bullata........ $1.10 $10.00 
Juniperus hibernica ........ 1.10 10.00 
Juniperus Sabina .......... 1.10 10.00 
Retinispora filifera aurea... 1.10 10.90 
Taxus media Hicksil........ 1.10 10.00 
Thuja oce. compacta....... 1.10 10.00 
Thuja oce. globosa......... 1.10 10.00 
Thuja oce. nigra........... 10 10.00 
Thuja occ. Vervaeneana 1.10 10.00 
Thuja occ. pyramidalis..... 1.10 10.00 


Well established grafts 
from 24-inch pots. 


Per 10 Per 100 
Acer palmatum atropur- 
pureum Novum .......... $3.00 $25.00 
Chamecyparis obtusa gra- 
cilis nana compacta...... 3.00 25.00 
Fagus sylvatica pendula.... 3.00 25.00 
Fagus sylvatica Riversii.... 3.00 25.00 
Niex opaca femina.......... 2.75 25.00 
Ilex opaca Howardil........ 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus columnaris glauca 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus columnaris viridis 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus chinensis neabori- 

SEE 84006) stbbashenanun 2.75 2! 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentiil 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 


SD 60600ne0seeebaseus 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus squamata ....... 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus squamata argentea 

ee ere 25.00 


Juniperus 


2. 
wamata Meyeri. 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus v 


miana Burkii. 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus vi 

tt cst athe cbéqedsee 2.75 25.00 
Sunipesen virginiana 

elegantissima ............ 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus virginiana glauca. 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana globosa 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus vi iana 
etelee 7 
Geniperes virginiana Kosteri 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana Schottii 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana pendula 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus virginiana 
BETES .ccccpccce 2.75 25.00 

Juniperus virginiana 
a 2. 25.00 


75 
Juniperus sabina Von Ehron 2.75 25.00 


Thuja orientalis aurea nana. 2.00 18.00 
Thuja orientalis conspicua.. 2.00 18.00 
Thuja orientalis elegantis- _ 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. 0. Box 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 
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@ Acts quickly and effectively . 
complete control over red spider and eggs 
on evergreens. 


@ Economical to use . 
800 or 1 to 1000 of CyclonoX in water is 
recommended. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


NIAGARA Cyclonox 


KILLS RED SPIDER 


. + gives 


@ Experience proves that usually only one 
application is required. 


. . a dilution of 1 to 


Write for details. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 





EXTENDING SEASON. 
[Continued from Page 10.} 
soil, shaping a uniform depression all 
around to permit even application of 
water. As soon as the planting crew 
is at a safe distance, have the water- 
ing man on the job. Run the water 
at less than top pressure and take 
time to poke the hose down into the 
soil in a half-dozen places all around 
the roots, not just one or two. Half 
an hour later fill and tread in firmly 
all around to eliminate air pockets. 
Final smoothing up may well leave a 
shallow saucer around each plant for 
watering in following days by the 
owner, if necessary. 

A moderate amount of pruning at 
planting time is necessary. Sensible 
thinning and shaping is done as in 
normal planting seasons. New soft 
growth, if badly wilted, will have to 
be cut back; if only slightly drooping, 
it will usually perk up during the 
first night and stay up. Stripping 
of foliage is not recommended. It 
is better, if necessary, to prune back 
the new growth twigs entirely, for if 
the leaves are too battered or are 
stripped they cannot bring moisture 
into the twig and it too will shrivel. 
On pines and spruces, as mentioned be- 
fore, it may be necessary when new 
growth is long and soft to cut back 
halfway or even almost entirely and 
let new buds form to replace it next 
season. Perennials as a rule, if prop- 
erly handled, will need no cutting 
back, except perhaps two or three 
kinds like gypsophila and platycodon 
if they are quite advanced and flop. 

Now comes the oft-neglected mat- 
ter of provision for aftercare. If the 
customer has a competent gardener or 
grounds force, they can do all the re- 
maining essentials, but you will do 
well to go over such items with owner 
and caretaker together to reach a mu- 


tual understanding that they will be 
attended to, and properly. Then all 
you have to do is to clean up your 
rubbish thoroughly, leave the place a 
little neater than you found it, cross 
your fingers and go ahead to the next 
job. But if there is no reliable care- 
taker, you still have a few tasks to 
perform. Trees over six feet high, 
generally speaking, should be rigidly 
guyed three ways. Use wire, run 
through old rubber hose wrapped 
around the main trunk. Rope guys 
stretch and sag. If guys come down 
to the ground where people are likely 
to pass, attach a lath part way up 
along the wire so that no one will be 
likely to trip or bark his shin. Use 
strong guy stakes that won't crack off 
when the power mower hits them. 
These little details aren't vital to the 
life of the plants perhaps, but they 
create desirable good will. 

Surface mulching after hot-weather 
planting is logical, though it often is 
omitted, and perhaps safely so pro- 
vided the caretaker can and will regu- 
larly cultivate the surface, thereby 
creating a mulch of loose soil, after 
each watering by man or nature. 
Well rotted manure is good, of course. 
It costs and smells more than other 
types, such as old hay, native peat 
or leaves, which invariably blow off 
the beds and onto the lawns. The 
whole purpose is, of course, to slow 
up evaporation of soil moisture. 

Watering in the weeks after plant- 
ing is less necessary than most own- 
ers and some gardeners believe, espe- 
cially if thorough watering is done 
as described under planting. Only 
in case of abnormally protracted dry 
weather is surface watering necessary. 
In that case the hose may lie on the 
ground among the plants and the 
water allowed to run all over the bed. 
In general, the best treatment is to 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
ON NURSERY HAND TRUCK, 
EVERGREEN CARRIERS AND 
AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVING 
EQUIPMENT. 


THE GARDEN SHOP, INC. 
4819 MISSION ROAD 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. 








VENEER PLANT BANDS 
All Standard Sizes 
Inexpensive 
Practical 
Convenient 


Write today for samples and 
amazingly low prices. 


CLARK MFG. CO. 


Adrian, Mich. 


SEEDS 


Tree and Shrub 
Perennials 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 




















spray the foliage well at the end .of 
the day. The exceptions that prove 
the rule are hybrid tea roses and peren- 
nials already in flower. I have seen 
large trees literally drowned and lawns 
ruined by too constant ground soak- 
ing. 

Trunks of deciduous trees, and even 
evergreens, of the larger sizes should 
be wrapped with burlap or ripple 
kraft paper for as much as a year or 
even more after planting. Far more 
evaporation passes through the trunk 
surfaces than is commonly realized. 
The use of wax sprayed on is another 
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15,000 
SPECIMEN PIN OAKS, 3 to 4%-in.; 
stemmed, 6 to 7 ft.; spaced 8x8 ft. 
Transplanted 1938. 
25.000 
PERFECT SPEC. HEMLOCK, 6 to 15 ft. 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 


HEMLOCE, 6 to 10 ft. 
TAXUS CAPITATA, 4 to 10 ft. 


All reasonably priced 


Outpost Nurseries, Inc. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 








WANTED 
AZALEA MOLLIS 


SIZES 15 to 18 ins. AND UP 


Fall or Spring Delivery 


SEND PRICES, GRADES 
AND QUANTITIES 


J. K. and L. N. LOEB 
EAST McKEESPORT, PA. 


r—— POTTED LINERS 


Well established. Quick 5" 








er 100 

Abelia Grandiflora ............... $6.50 
Buddleia Dubonnet, wine-red ....12.00 
Buddleia Charming, fine pink..... 9.00 
Buddleia Eleanor, new blue....... 9.00 
Buddleia Hartwesgi, lavender ..... 8.00 
Buddleia Ile de France, purple.... 6.00 
Buddlela Magnifica Imp., violet... 6.00 
Almond, pink-flowering or white.. 6.00 
oe Ivy, hardy type.......... 4.50 
Kerria, double yellow ............ 6.00 
Philadelphus Aureus ............. 6.00 
irburnum Tomentosum .......... 5.00 
Climbing Roses, fine stock ——aenkes 6.00 
Dr. an Fleet, Paul’s Scarlet, Am. 


Beauty, Silver Moon, Dr. Huey, Excelsa, 
Emily Gray, Hiawatha. 
25 or more at 100 rate. 


HARMON NURSERY _ Prospect, Ohio 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 
SALES AGENT 


38 So. Elm St. P. 0. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Representing 


Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 

A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 












SPECIMEN NURSERY STOCK 


In Larger Sizes— 
Send for Wholesale List 


Reasonable Truck Deliveries. 


LEWIS NURSERIES, INC, 


Roslyn, L. I., 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 
Greatest Assortment of Large and Small 
Specimens in U. S. 10 inches to 6 feet. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 











Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 











treatment for which great success is 
claimed. I should like more specific 
knowledge of its actual use. 

As I have said, most of these pro- 
tective aftercare measures can be car- 
ried out by the caretaker, if any, and 
if he is properly qualified. Otherwise 
we should do that work ourselves. It 
means a material increase in the total 
cost of our planting job. The neces- 
sity for it and the cost of it must be 
anticipated in our estimates and ex- 
plained to the customer in advance. 
The omission of the costs from our 
quoted figures may mean the loss of 
much-needed legitimate profit. Do not 
attempt competitive bidding for late- 
season planting unless the specifica- 
tions are identical for all bidders and 
provide for both well prepared ground 
and adequate aftercare. Late-sea- 
son planting inevitably costs more than 
normal-season planting. But the gain- 
ing of a whole season's time and en- 
joyment and the almost amazing 
overnight creation of a completely ma- 
tured effect are worth money to the 
customer. If they aren't, advise him 
to wait until the next fall or spring, 
rather than attempt a half-done job. 
It still costs less to do work well once 
than to do it poorly at first and do it 
over again. 

With thorough preparation, proper 
handling of the stock and adequate 
provision for necessary aftercare, 
there is every reason to be fully con- 
fident of success in extending the 
planting season into the summer 
months, to the mutual advantage of 
our customers and ourselves. 





HASTEN 5S. C. S. PAYMENTS. 
{Concluded from page 12.]} 


between the planting and the conser- 
vation payment. 

Under the proposed setup, the 
soil conservation service would issue 
an order to a codperating farmer for 
the trees required for compliance 
purposes. This order would be sub- 
mitted to the commercial nursery- 
man, who would supply the material 
and send the order on to Washing- 
ton to the soil conservation service. 
Payments would be made direct to 
the nurseryman and a similar amount 
would, of course, be eventually de- 
ducted from the farmer's A. C. P. 
payments. 





THE Charles Franke Nurseries, at 
Waterford Works, N. J., have been 


incorporated under the same title. 


BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


we AND re 
Serr STROUDSBURG PA. — 














BARBERRY 


PRIVET 
And Other 


HEDGE PLANTS 


Write Us 








JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








Carload prices on 


BARBERRY and 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
will amaze you. Write. 


75 acres. Choice young evergreens, 
B & B. Quantity production, 
300 acres. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 


P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








BURR 


Leading wholesale source 
for Nursery Stock. 
Have you our latest Trade List? 


Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 











KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 


Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


ELM DISEASE FUNGUS 
IMPORTED IN CRATE WOOD. 


Burl elm logs imported from 
Europe for the purpose of supplying 
cheap figured veneer are credited 
with first having introduced the 
Dutch elm disease into the United 
States. With considerable destruc- 
tion of elms on the European con- 
tinent and in England resulting from 
the Dutch elm disease, the possibility 
of the further introduction of the 
disease into America has always 
existed, dependent upon the likeli- 
hood of diseased trees being used for 
the manufacture of boxes, crates or 
other products for shipment here. 
That such a possibility is indeed to 
be feared is confirmed by the report 
of R. P. True, of the forest pathology 
laboratory at Morristown, N. J., that 
the Dutch elm disease fungus has 
actually been obtained from wood 
used in crating dishes imported from 
England. 

The crates were intercepted at the 
port of New York by Max Kisliuk, 
inspector in charge, during the latter 
part of August, 1940. Subsequent 
examination of crates on the docks 
and in storehouses revealed that sev- 
eral crates had been constructed of 
elm wood. From these crates sticks 
were obtained for thorough examina- 
tion, and one stick which showed 
vascular discoloration of the type 
symptomatic of the Dutch elm dis- 
ease yielded the Dutch elm disease 
fungus when subjected to laboratory 
culturing. 

The crates in question were built 
of round, half-round or split up- 
rights and side pieces frequently from 
one to two and one-half inches thick. 
Usually the pieces still were covered 
with bark and, in many instances, 
appeared to have been cut green. 
The framework of the crates, made 
up of these larger pieces, was bound 
together by withes threaded or tied 
through holes bored in the larger 
pieces. Officials of the federal divi- 
sion of forest pathology had previous- 
ly recognized that crates of this type 
could easily serve as means of entry 


for European disease - producing 
fungi. Consequently, efforts have 
been made to prevent their continued 
use or, at least, to bar the utilization 
of elm wood in their construction. 





REDBUD AND SPICEBUSH 
ATTACKED BY CANE BLIGHT. 


Although the disease of currants 
commonly called cane blight has been 
known to nurserymen and growers 
of small fruits for many years as a 
serious pest, it has been mostly a mat- 
ter of academic knowledge among 
specialists in plant diseases and para- 
sitic fungi that the fungus which 
causes cane blight could also attack 
other kinds of woody plants. The 
cane blight fungus, as a matter of 
fact, can be made experimentally to 
attack many kinds of plants, members 
not only of the currant family, but 
also of other families, and in nature 
has been recorded as an active para- 
site of roses and as the cause of fruit 
rots of apple, horse chestnut and 
pear. The fungus, known technically 
under the name Botryospheria Ribis, 
is Consequently encountered on many 
kinds of plants, although as yet it has 
not received much attention except 
on fruit and flower-producing plants. 

Now, however, comes a report by 
Alice J. Watson, of the federal divi- 
sions of forest pathology and mycol- 
ogy and plant disease survey, that in 
Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina the redbud is frequently attacked 
and that in Maryland the spicebush, 
Benzoin estivale, has been found 
with the disease. 


On redbud the currant cane blight 
fungus causes numerous cankers of 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


varying size on the branches and, 
at times, on the trunk. The can- 
kers, finally encircling and girdling 
branches and trunk, cause infected 
trees to wilt and eventually to die. 
The cankers have a characteristic ap- 
pearance. They elongate rapidly, but 
spread sidewise slowly, and the bark 
over them becomes distinctly rough- 
ened and depressed and eventually 
is turned black by the developing 
spore masses of the fungus. When 
the canker ages, the bark covering 
its central part adheres tenaciously 
to the wood, while a raised roll of 
callus surrounds it. Beneath the bark 
a brown discoloration affecting the 
inner bark and wood extends for sev- 
eral inches around the depressed 
parts of the canker. 

On spicebush, in contrast, cankers 
are small, only slightly elongated and 
somewhat roughened and depressed, 
while discoloration in the inner bark 
and wood extends only a little way 
beyond the borders of the canker. 

The contrast in the cankers devel- 
oped on redbud and spicebush is 
possibly related to the virility of the 
fungus attacking each. The currant 
cane blight fungus is known to exist 
in at least two forms or varieties, 
known technically as chromogena and 
achromogena from their abilities to 
produce, or not produce, a pink color 
when properly grown in the labora- 
tory. Chromogena, the color-pro- 
ducing one, is the one destructive to 
currants and the one found on red- 
bud. Achromogena, the one that 
does not produce color, is most com- 
monly found on fallen or weakened 
plant parts and is the one found on 
spicebush. 

While no control measures have 
been tested for the disease on these 
new hosts, certain procedures may be 
suggested. Since the majority of 
cankers appear on the side branches, 
a careful pruning of an infected plant 
aimed at removing with thorough- 
ness all infection present seems to rec- 
ommend itself. Also, since in the case 
of redbud the cankers usually center 





below, we quote: 


Mahaleb Cherry 
Seedling Apple 


with shipping order. 





On grades of 3/16-in. and up; 2/16 to 3/16-in., and 2/16-in. and just 


. .- $12.00; $9.00; $5.00 per 1000 
--- 10.00; 
-. 10.00; 


Paywonetan Pim .....cccccse 


Boxing additional at cost. 


Terms of June 1 to those giving satisfactory references, otherwise cash 
Delivery December 1 and after. 


WALDO HILLS SEEDLING NURSERY 


7.50; 
7.50; 


5.00 per 1000 
5.00 per 1000 


Aumsville, 
Oregon 
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Buy Evergreen Liners 


Early This Year 


The supply of good evergreen seeds has 
been limited for the past few seasons. 
Prudent buyers will place orders early 
for Spring 1942 plantings. 

We appreciate the fine business we have 
received from our many good customers 
this past spring, and we want to take 
care of these good friends another 
season. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL C0. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 











Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-seven Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











UPRIGHT 
JAPANESE YEW 


Extra heavy well grown specimens up to 10 feet 
high, growing 6 feet aD apart in nursery rows. Also 
Topiary Specimens. 
MH Croton Ave., 
Peekskill Nursery — peckauimt. N.Y. 
(3 miles east of Peekskill on Route 202) 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 

















Evergreen Transplants 
AT LOW PRICE 
Collectors of northern tree seeds 
since 1926. Fali List ready August 1 








BRADEN NURSERY, Peru, N. Y. 








around stubs of old branches, clean 
and careful pruning, so much empha- 
sized in the care of large trees and so 
often neglected in the care of small 
trees and shrubs, would clearly serve 
as a preventive measure. Surgery can 
be tried in the treatment of trunk 
cankers, but is likely to be successful 
only when done by an experienced 
and careful operator. 





CONTROL WALNUT BLIGHT. 


In western Oregon, where bacterial 
blight (see the American Nursery- 
man for March 1, 1941) is a seri- 
ous disease of Persian walnut, a num- 
ber of insoluble copper compounds 
were tested during 1939 to determine 
both their value as spray materials 
for the control of walnut bacteriosis 
and their injuriousness when used on 
walnut trees. The report of results 
has only recently become available. 

Of seven compounds tested, four 
gave good to excellent control of the 
disease and produced no tree injury 
under the conditions prevailing in Ore- 
gon in 1939. All four compounds 
compared favorably in effectiveness 
with Bordeaux mixture, the spray com- 
monly used to control the disease. 
The effective compounds were cop- 
per oxalate, yellow cuprous oxide, 
copper oxychloride and copper acet- 
onate. In each case the sprays were 
made up in the ratio of three pounds 
of chemical to 100 gallons of water. 





SOIL REACTIONS. 


In nursery practice it is becoming 
more and more necessary for the 
nurseryman to have accurate, factual 
information regarding the soil he is 
using. The pH of a soil—that is, 
its acid or alkaline reaction—is im- 
portant when planning the location 
of crown gall susceptible species. In 
other connections it is desirable to 
know accurately the nitrate content, 
the potassium content and the phos- 
phate content of the soil. It is now 
possible for the nurseryman, by the 
use of standardized simple testing 
kits, to determine for himself these 
characteristics of his own soils. In- 
formation regarding these soil-testing 
kits can be obtained from every state 
agricultural experiment station. Also, 
the American Nurseryman will glad- 
ly furnish names and addresses of 
manufacturers of soil-testing kits and 
information regarding the limitations 
of various types of kits. L.R.T. 
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GROWERS AND 
WHOLESALERS OF A 
COMPLETE LINE OF 

NURSERY STOCK 


Our Specialties 


Large Hard Maple 
Alpine Currant 
Bleeding Heart 
Double Gypsophila 
Mountain Ash Sdlgs. 


Rooted Evergreen Cut- 
tings (both potted 
and bare root) 

Large Flower Clematis 
(both potted and 
field-grown) 

Evergreen Grafts 

Budded Elm Liners 

French Lilac Liners 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, Minn. 








1887 1941 


WE OFFER 
FOR 1941 


our usual line of 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 
NATIVE PLANTS 


Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. MeMinnville, Tenn. 








Reliable Wholesale Growers of 
High Quality Stock 


A Splendid Assortment of 
Nursery Stock in General 


LAKE’S Shenandoah Nurseries 


Shenandoah, Iowa 








NORTHERN-GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Evergreen Liners — “rele 7 Ever- 
— 7 — — Hard a — 
Shirabe—Lining-ont Shrubs, Trees and 

Vines. Write for price list. 


Jj. Vv. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons B St. Paul, Minn. 








Higher labor costs, taxes, ete., will 
be reflected in higher wholesale 
and retail pr You will earn 
extra profits, if you book your 
initial requirements early. 


Send Want List for Quotations 















MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


SHENANDOAH. IOWA 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


POLLARDING THE 
CHINESE CHESTNUT. 


Last October there was a heavy 
freak snowstorm. The snow was 
wet, and many of the trees were still 
in full leaf, and so much damage was 
done, in the way of twisted and 
broken branches. 

One experimental row of Chinese 
chestnuts, Castanea mollissima, of 
which notes have been published 
previously in these columns, were 
damaged by the weight of the snow. 

Of course, they were pruned, the 
wounds were treated with pine tar 
and fixed up as well as possible and 
now the trees appear none the worse. 
One tree, however, on the end of 
the row was so badly broken that it 
seemed beyond repair, as far as the 
head was concerned. So it appeared 
to be a good opportunity to pollard 
it back to see how it reacted to such 
heavy pruning. The tree in question 
was 13 years old, seven inches in 
trunk diameter, branched three feet 
from the ground and about eighteen 
feet high, with about equal spread. It 
was cut back to the heavy wood, 
making the tree about nine or ten 
feet high. The way the buds are 
pushing from the old wood, includ- 
ing the trunk, shows this tree to be 
amenable to pruning and shaping, 
making it possible to grow a new 
head in a short time. 

The Chinese chestnut is one of the 
most promising trees of recent intro- 
duction, and all the data about it 
that can be accumulated will be of 
value. So far it is extremely promis- 
ing as a commercial nut crop. 





DICTAMNUS FRAXINELLA. 


It is curious how one can be 
acquainted with a plant, meet with it 
under varying conditions during a 
half century and still not know much 
about it. 

I was always interested in Dictam- 
nus fraxinella—dittany, gas plant, 
burning bush, fraxinella, as it is vari- 
ously called. Maybe this was because 
it aroused my boyish curiosity by giv- 


ing off a flash of light when a lighted 
match was held to the flower. I 
always wanted to work up a stock at 
the various nurseries at which I was 
employed, but always seemed to be 
frustrated until the present. In look- 
ing back it is easy to see why. In 
the first place the seeds have to be 
sown as soon as ripe. That means 
you must grow your own seeds. And 
here is another joker: Unless you 
watch it closely, the plant will sow 
its own seeds. The seed pods burst 
with considerable force, and the seeds 
are lost. This is also true if the seed 
pods are cut before they are quite 
ripe. It is better to put them in a 
flat and cover them up so they can- 
not get away. 

After you have got your seeds 
sow them at once. They will come 
up in the spring. Transplant the 
seedlings the following spring. The 
plants will flower in May of the 
following year. After that the plants 
will increase in size with age, form- 
ing large bold clumps, outlasting any 
other herbaceous plant. 

This plant has so many good quali- 
ties that it deserves more attention 
from the nurseryman and hybridist. 





SCIENCE, ETC. 


In these days of vitamins, hor- 
mones, hydroponics and other scien- 
tific and pseudoscientific substances 
and processes for growing things, the 
old-fashioned nursery practitioner is 
somewhat lost. Either he is subject 
to the feeling that he was born too 
soon or, if he happens to be a stub- 
born old cuss, which is usually the 
case, he refuses to have any truck 
with such foolishness. 

All progress is made by a combina- 
tion of superstition, belief, common 
knowledge and organized knowledge, 
or science, and the amazing thing 
about it is nothing is final. So, after 
all, our heritage is the wisdom pro- 
duced by the accumulation of ages 
of the trial-and-error method. 

With all due respect to the scien- 
tists and their findings, to the as- 
trologers and their beliefs in the con- 
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trol of plant life by the heavenly 
bodies, the writer still has leanings 
toward revelation. 

Dating back to Sunday school days, 
a quotation from the Bible has stuck 
in the memory, which is particularly 
applicable to the nurseryman: “The 
stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.” In every nursery operation, 
the stars or, in other words, the laws 
that govern plant life are either for 
or against. If they are against, you 
are, like old Sisera, out of luck. 

Most nursery operations are based 
on the natural rhythm of plant life, 
which in turn is governed by the 
seasons; we plant and sow, prune, 
bud, graft and reap, usually with 
the stars in their courses working 
with us. Unfortunately, a nursery 
is a place where plants from all over 
the world are brought together, and 





RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Headquarters for... 


Trees with vigorous roots and 
sturdy stems 

Fruit trees 

Shade trees 

Flowering trees 

Weeping trees 

Shrubs 

Roses 

Small fruits 


Plenty of moisture, good soil, cul- 
tivation and liberal grading combine 
to make more Rich & Sons trees a 
better buy. 


Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 














MAHALEB SEED 
MAHALEB SEEDLINGS 

APPLE SEEDLINGS 
CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


1 and 2-year. 


Washington Nurseries 
Toppenish, Wash. 








— 1941 — 
ROSES - SHRUBS - EVERGREENS 
VERHALEN NURSERY CO. 


Scottsville, Texas 
with HAUCK / 


a. 
c L b) FLAME GUN. 


2000° F. controlled beat quickly, easily destroys weeds (seeds 
and all), poison ivy, crab grass, insects, etc. Keeps drive- 
ways, fences, irrigation ditches, orchards, erc., clean. Hun- 
dred home and farm uses. Burns kerosene. Inexpensive 
—safe—easy to use. 10 day trial. 7 popular priced 
models. Write today for free catalog and prices. 
HAUCK MFG. CO. 
145 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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OREGON 
LAND OF EVERGREEN 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 


Large quantities of lining-out stock 
in evergreens for fall 1941 and 
spring 1942 delivery. Write early 
for quotations. Remember there is 
no packing charge, and we pay ship- 
ping costs on lining-out stock to any 
point in the United States. 25% 
of the purchase price reserves stock 
for future delivery on any order. 


Wholesale Only 


A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 








Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 











OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 
is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


1941-42 List Now Ready and Will 
Be Sent on Request. 













California Field-grown 


O . 
HS ask 
Howard Rose Co. YNeetow 


HEMET, CALIFORNIA 











RUBBER BUDDING STRIPS 


Buy before prices go higher. 
Write for free samples and prices. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 








Progressive Nurserymen OTTAWA, KAN. 





as the scientists would say, “unless 
you can control conditions” you can- 
not expect to grow all plants equally 
well. This leads to a lot of questions 
bearing on the economics of growing 
plants. Of course, in a private gar- 
den you grow or try to grow what 
you please. The pleasure it gives is 
the reward. In parks or botanic gar- 
dens the rewards also are either pleas- 
ure or knowledge, but for a nursery 
to exist there must be a profit, ex- 
cept in state nurseries, which are 
supported by taxes. The main object 
of a nursery operation is to produce 
a profit. If the scientific findings do 
not help to do this, either directly or 
indirectly, they are only of incidental 
value to the nurseryman. 

A profitable nursery is where one 
does not expect to get something for 
nothing, but is always willing to let 
the other fellow try. E. H. 





PLANT RHODODENDRONS. 


The Washington State Nursery- 
men’s Association has voted to sup- 
port the rhododendron-planting pro- 
gram of Olympicans, Inc. Commit- 
tee members named to work with the 
Olympicans include Frank Bonnell 
and Charles Malmo, Seattle, and 
Frank Chervenka, Sumner. Over 
100,000 rhododendrons, the state 
flower, have been planted in Wash- 
ington during the past five years. 
Annual caravans have been spon- 
sored during the height of the bloom- 
ing season from most of the large 
cities to the Olympic peninsula, 
where this shrub in its wild form 
covers thousands of acres. 





SAN FERNANDO GROUP. 


Kenneth Davis, of the Aurora 
Nursery, Glendale, Cal., corrects the 
item on page 26 of our May 15 issue 
on the election of officers of the San 
Fernando valley organization. 

He states that the group’s name is 
Valley Nurserymen’s Association, of 
which he is president and which has 
no connection with the Southern Cali- 
fornia Horticultural Institute. It rep- 
resents the trade interests of the ma- 
jority of both retail and wholesale 
nurseries in the large San Fernando 
valley district and functions as an 
entirely independent body. The sec- 
retary is Stanley Weiss, of the Vic- 
tory Boulevard Nursery, 315 West 
Victory boulevard, Burbank, Cal. 
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MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- since 1878-OREGON 
GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specializing in 


Birches — Chinese Elms — Japanese 
and Weeping Cherries—Crab Apples 
—Hawthorns — Lilacs — Mountain 
Ash — Norway and Schwedler Maplés 
—Flowering Plums. 


Shade and Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Send us your Want List. Our cata- 
logue sent on request. 





Combination carloads available to 
Eastern distributing points at mini- 
mum freight cost. 








PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
NURSERY CO. 


306 S.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 
Quality Stock 


For delivery Fall, 1941, Spring, 1942 
A Complete Line at Wholesale Only 


Since January 1, weather conditions 
have been almost ideal for the growth 
of nursery stock in this territory. We 
expect to have the best stock we have 
ever grown. 








A Complete Line of NURSERY 
SUPPLIES, including 


GOODRICH BUDDING STRIPS 
“TWIST-EMS” 
SPRAY MATERIALS 











A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


With the memory of last year’s short- 
ages still fresh in mind, and the prob- 
ability that stock will be more in de- 
mand next year, protect your business 
by ordering now for delivery next 
season. 

Maples — Birch — Hawthorn — Chi- 
nese Elm—Bechtel’s Crab—Flowering 
Cherry—Weeping Cherry—Weeping 
European Aspen—Laburnum Vossii 
—Laburnum Adami. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


Leo Conard, the “son” of J. E. 
Conard & Son, Stigler, Okla., re- 
turned to the office June 3 after a 
month’s sick leave. He is making a 
good recovery after undergoing two 
operations in a Muskogee hospital. 
The Conard firm reports a good 
spring business in spite of excessively 
wet weather. A new greenhouse, to 
be used for propagating, is now part 
of their equipment. 

G. B. Williams, secretary of the 
Neosho Nurseries, Neosho, Mo., is 
getting about on a crutch after hav- 
ing had his leg broken in several 
places when run into by a drunken 
driver in May, 1940. A. E. Weston, 
president of the firm, is enjoying a 
vacation in California. 

A letting was held June 13 at 
Goodland, Kan., for a roadside im- 
provement job in Sherman county. 

Mrs. Lloyd C. Stark, recently first 
lady of Missouri and a botanist, hor- 
ticulturist and gardener of wide repu- 
tation, spoke recently before the 
Kansas City Garden Club on “Nature 
Legend and Worship” and received 
considerable attention in the press. 
Before her marriage Mrs. Stark stud- 
ied at the Missouri Botanical Gar- 


FOR SALE 


About 2,000 Colorado Blue and Green 
Norway Spruce; Douglas Fir; Siberian 
Arbor-vitw, 8 to 15 ft., also Hoveyi and 
Globosa; Taxus, 12 to 30 ins. 





Forty acres land, partly planted with 


large variety of shrubs, trees, ever- 
greens, perennials, etc. Doing good and 
increasing business for 17 years; could 


develop excellent landscape and green- 
house trade. House, greenhouse and 
land may be leased or bought. Good 
opportunity for larger nursery looking 
for outlet or branch in this section; 12 
miles north of Boston, Mass. 


193, c/o American Nurs- 
Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Address No. 
eryman, 508 S. 
Ill. 








FOR SALE 


Quantity of used Cypress hotbed sash 
size 3x6 feet, glazed and painted, No. 1 
condition. Priced very reasonably. State 
quantity desired. 

UNITED BAG CO. 
302 Eighth St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Phone 9016 








PARTNER WANTED 


Established nursery and landscaping business, 
located in western city which is now making big 
expansion with new permanent air base and other 
new industries, needs an experienced working 
partner with $3,000 to $5.000 in cash to put in 
business. Salary and commission plus share of 
profits. Address No. 191, care of American 
Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








HELP WANTED 


Young man wanted; one who knows 
plant material and can fill orders. Nurs- 
ery located near Chicago. State experi- 
ence and wages wanted, also references 
in first letter. Address No. 192, c/o 
American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn 





St., Chicago, I1l. 








den, in St. Louis, and taught stu- 
dents from the St. Louis school of 
occupational therapy, besides devel- 
oping gardens for herself and her 
friends. While her husband was 
governor she did a great deal toward 
the development of the garden at the 
executive mansion. Advised by Her- 
bert Hare, of Kansas City, as to plan, 
and furnished with material by nurs- 
eries all over Missouri and one in 
Kansas, Mrs. Stark further embel- 
lished the grounds by a sundial given 
by the Jefferson City Garden Club 
and a bench in the rose garden from 
the Louisiana, Mo., club. The Starks 
have rented an old house dating from 
the end of the Civil war and have 
converted a big pasture behind the 
house into a vegetable garden. They 
plan eventually to build a home on 
their farm, which overlooks the Mis- 
sissippi from bluffs, where they will 
have a large garden. 

Tyler, Tex., the center of one of 
the largest rose-growing sections in 
America, is enjoying a favorable sea- 
son. There is little black spot, and as 
the freeze apparently did not hurt the 
buds, there is the usual stand of flow- 
ers. It is difficult to estimate the 
supply at this time, but it is thought 
it will be a little below normal. 
Growers anticipate a better price than 
that of last year. A new dust is 
being tried out which has been rec- 
ommended by the state experiment 
station at Tyler, which makes a study 
of rose diseases. The dust consists 
of metallic copper added to sulphur. 
Good results are expected from it. 

Baker Bros. Nursery, Fort Worth, 
Tex., has developed some machines 
which save much time on roadside 
improvement and federal housing 
projects. One is used for digging 
holes for transplanting, using rotary 
bits of different sizes for different 
holes. The other is a sod cutter 
which greatly expedites that work. 

The Benton County Nursery Co., 
Rogers, Ark., has enjoyed one of the 
biggest years in its history. In ad- 
dition to an extensive mail-order 
trade, the firm does a large cash-and- 
carry business, operating from a fine 
new building combining modern of- 
fice and storage facilities on U. S. 
71 south of the city. In addition to 
the nursery at Rogers, there is one 
at Farmington, Ark. 

A. E. Willis and John J. Pinney, 
president and vice-president respec- 
tively of the Willis Nursery Co., Ot- 
tawa, Kan., called recently on nurs- 
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eries in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas and Missouri. Those to 
whom they talked reported a good 
spring trade. In spite of the short, 
wet season, the volume of sales was 
as good as, or better than, last year 
Higher prices to offset the increased 
cost of operations are foreseen, and 
there is a general feeling of optimism. 
Growing conditions so far have been 
favorable, and there are fair supplies 
of nursery stock. No appreciable 
surpluses were noted, but there is an 
apparent shortage of evergreens suit- 
able for landscape planting. 

The Verhalen Nursery Co., Scotts- 
ville, Tex., is using a Caterpillar-type 
tractor with a modified potato dig- 
ger to harvest several million Paper 
White narcissus bulbs of unusually 
good quality. During the height of 
the recent shipping season this firm 
shipped between twenty-five and 
thirty cars of nursery stock per week. 
The trade may recall that a dam gave 
away last fall, spoiling a 30-year-old 
lake on the Verhalen property. The 
dam has been rebuilt and the lake 
has reformed. 

Iowa State College, with the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture cooperating, offers horticul- 
tural radio programs on the Home- 
maker’s Half Hour, 9 a. m. on Mon- 
day. The following talks have been 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


20 cents per line, 





each insertion 


Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 





Unusual perennials bring in the customers. Lists 
free. Gladwood Gardens, Copemish, Mich. 





WANTED. 
Alatus Compactus, 2 to 3 
fibrous roots, puddled. 


250 Euonymus 


high, 5 canes, 


delivery. 
ARTHUR DUMMETT, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


NOW SHIPPING 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Ready to quote on Blueberries, Straw- 
berries and Hemerocallis for spring 
shipment. Kindly send us your want 
list for quotations. 
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GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
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Quality 
SEEDS 
PLANTS 
BULBS 
INCE 1838 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Have you received Dreer’s New 
Wholesale Catalogue for 1941? If 
not write for your free copy to- 
day. You will find it helpful 
throughout the year. 


EHENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PEACH PITS 
THE 
Howard- 

Hickory 
Company 
Hickory, N. C. 





















IRISES 
Irises have been my life study. I have 
grown thousands of varieties and my 
present collection is the cream of them 
all. Send for greatly reduced whole- 
sale prices and descriptive catalogue 
of the world’s finest varieties illustrat- 
ing 95 varieties in full color. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


Box AN, 








Our new Mum catalogue 


is worth asking for. A card will get a 
copy if you mention the American Nurs- 
eryman. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 


ELLERSON, VA. 











HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 








HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 
























FOR LAWN BEAUTY 


Use the seed backed by extensive research and 
experimentation and by the service of experts. 
F.H, WOODRUFF & SONS, INC., MILFORD, CONN. 










f 
LAWN SEED 





or are to be given, and mimeographed 
copies of each talk are available upon 
request: 


January 20, “The Perennial Flower Bor- 
der,” by L. C. Grove 

January 27, “Small Fruit and Grape Vari- 
eties,” by S. W. Edgecombe. 

February 3, “Our Experiences with Nut 
Varieties,” by Dave Snyder. 

February 10, “Pruning Garden Plants,” 
by B. S. Pickett. 

February 17, “Herb Varieties of Merit,” 
by W. H. Collins. 

February 24, “Apple Varieties for Iowa 
Gardens,” by S. W. Edgecombe. 

April 14, “Roses for Iowa,” by Mrs. Ben 
Wittaker. 

April 28, “Spring-flowering Bulbs,” by 
L. C. Grove. 
May 5, “The Merit of the Iris in Iowa 
Gardens,” by Mrs. C. G. Whiting. 
May 12, “Gladiolus Culture,” by L. C. 
Grove, 

May 19, “Garden Spraying Practices,” by 
B. S. Pickett. 

June 16, “Orchard Management,” by 
S. W. Edgecombe. 

July 7, “Budding and Hardy Stocks in 
Home Orchards,” by B. S. Pickett. 

July 28, “Midsummer Practices with Fruit,” 
by S. W. Edgecombe. 





“MENDERS OF TREES.” 


In the May issue of the monthly 
published for its agents by the Rail- 
way Express Agency, a full-page illus- 
trated article gave some figures show- 
ing the extent of the enterprise at 
Kent, O., grown since the day that 
John Davey did tree pruning as cus- 
todian of the Standing Rock ceme- 
tery there. Under the presidency of 
Martin L. Davey, twice governor of 
Ohio, the Davey Tree Expert Co. 
has spread its operations through 
most of the country. 

The article states that each year 
the Davey company buys approxi- 
mately 230,000 feet of rope, 187,000 
feet of steel cable, at least 100,000 
10-foot ladders of a special design 
and 500 pole pruners, with 2,000 ex- 
tra 10-foot handles to allow for 
breakage. The annual order for saws 
of various types reaches seventy 
dozen. 

This year the company adopted the 
practice of professional baseball clubs 
and sent recruits south for training 
there, instead of waiting for spring 
to come in the north. 





THE Cloverleaf Nursery was re- 
cently opened on route 40, east of 
La Fayette, O. Members of the firm 
include W. C. Lytle, L. S. Book- 
walter and F. L. Turner, all of whom 
are associated with the Berryhill 
Nursery, Springfield, Mr. Bookwalter 
being president. Frederic Blau is 
manager of the new business. 
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HOBBS 
We offer in Carload Lots: 


APPLE, 1 and 3-year 

CHERRY, 1 and 2-year 

PEACH, Leading Varieties 

ELM, American, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
3-in. 

ELM, Moline, 3-in. up to 5-in. 

ELM, Vase, 3-in. up to 5-in. 

MAPLE, Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 


5-in. 

WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 3\4-in. : 
Large stock of Evergreens up to 5 to 

6 ft. 


Juniper, Pfitzer’s, 1200 3 to 5 ft. 
Shrubs, Peonies, Roses, etc. 
C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Oldest and Largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875 





AMM as MM 
HARDY FRUITS 


Beacon and Haralson Apple 
Latham, Chief and 
Newburgh Raspberry 
MacDonald Rhubarb 
Red Lake Currant 
Manchurian Apricots 
Paradise Asparagus 
American Plum Seedlings 
Caragana Pygmza, L.O.S. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 
FARIBAULT MINN. 
a eRe 


Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 

















SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 


Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











AQUILEGIA CAERULEA 






Selected 
seed eer 
from our ‘al 
segregated : 
plantation. Colorado Springs 


Colorado 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM 
and other forestry seeds 
WILDFLOWER SEEDS and NATIVE PLANTS 
Write for wholesale trade list. 


E. C. MORAN, Medora, N. D. 








IENSTiller 


The American 





g@ TILLAGE COMBINE 
Yee, MDE Seviir Nee 


°4 ARIENS CO. 
= Box 710 Brillion, Wis. 
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SUPPLIES 
<> — TOOLS 


MD =< 


FOR 
Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 

Nurserymen - Growers 

Send today for a free copy of the 
— BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 


FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 





... 1335 
W. Randolph St. 


RAFFIA 


A few bales left. Write for present 
prices. 


GOODRICH RUBBER BUDDING STRIPS 

Factory working solely on Defense 
orders. No more strips will be made 
this year. Small supply remains on 
hand. Order at once or be dis- 
appointed. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 

















Thi 
GRAVELY 


ARDEN TRACTOR & 


POWER MOWER Ae 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 187 

Dunbar, W. Va. 








CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 


FUMIGATE POTTING AND SEED FLAT SOIL 
and com- 


I Rarwaeicle 
post piles. Saves 


cost of new soil; cuts hand weeding cost and con- 
trols most weed seeds, nematodes and fungi that 
cause damping-off. Write 

INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY new Your. “xy 
NEW ONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF PLANT NAMES 


PR 
64 pages, 3000 names, 2Se per copy 
American Nurseryman Chicago, Ill 











right in bins, deep 
frames 








CAN YOU TOP THIS ONE? 


I read a short time ago about an 
attractive window display that Patsy 
Springer made in which a skunk was 
the feature attraction, and one was 
led to believe until he reached the 
end of the article that it was the real 
thing, but after all it was only arti- 
ficial. 

Howard F. Corliss, of Corliss Bros., 
Inc., Gloucester, Mass., has had as 
pets a number of the real thing. Al- 
though they never were used in a 
window display, I have seen one of 
these pets several times on an empty 
bench in the show house, between 
crops. 

This particular one is large, beauti- 
fully marked, kind and clever. Mr. 
Corliss can do many things with her. 
He takes Girlie quite often on Sun- 
day afternoons over to the Corliss 
Bros. Ipswich nursery, which is lo- 
cated on a heavily traveled main 
highway. 

There the passers-by are amazed 
to see a skunk follow him around. 
On one occasion when Girlie visited 
the show gardens at Ipswich with 
Mr. Corliss, the traffic problem caused 
the police department to dispatch a 
couple of men to the vicinity to 
straighten out the tangle. The skunk, 
being such an unusual novelty, drew 
much attention to the beautiful show 
gardens. 

Mr. Corliss has, as you can bet, 
many odd and unusual comments and 
experiences with Girlie. 

Marjorie Duncan. 





PARAGON SPRAYERS. 

Two new descriptive circulars on 
Paragon sprayers have been issued by 
the manufacturers, one on the exclu- 
sive features of this line and the other 
on the rubber-tired equipment now 
available. These instructive folders 
can be had of the Campbell-Hausfeld 
Co., Harrison, O., upon application 
by readers. 





G. M. O'HARA is the operator of 
a new nursery business at 5893 West 
Adams boulevard, Culver City, Cal. 


C. E. NORTON, who has oper- 
ated Norton’s Nurseries at Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., for five years, has erected 
a modern office on a recently pur- 
chased S-acre tract, which also pro- 
vides ample display grounds. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





for Nurserymen 
Book A. iilustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 65¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 30c each. 
Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15¢ each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Cash with order. 





Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 








Domestic 
PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


BALED CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 


Carload Shipments 

















Buy Direct from Producers 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 
Laona, Wisconsin 














Q Write for FREE Catalog! 
! 








Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 
96 page catalogue free--write, 

A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 
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JUNE 15, 1941 








Last Call — 


of the 


PRE-CONVENTION NUMBER 








American NurseryMan 











tising of diverse character as to be virtually a di 
these made last year’s Pre‘Convention Number 
still prized by subscribers. 


of stock. They will be buying heavily of stock, 
for current needs and for next season. You can 


advertisement. 


COVERS IN FULL COLOR — JULY 1—forms close June 25 


Shrubs in full color on four cover pages—special editorial features—adver- 


rectory of suppliers—all 
a record-breaking issue, 


Heavy volume of home building has made this spring the best season for 
nurserymen in more than a decade. Strong demand resulted in shortages 


supplies and equipment 
make sales now! 


You will reach everybody at the convention and several thousand other 
nurserymen. Prepare copy early and insure a good showing for your 





+ 





Sixty-sixth Annual Convention 





July 7 to ll 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 
On Board Great Lakes Steamship Seeandbee 


























American Nurseryman 


THE Magazine Nurserymen Everywhere READ! 











Be sure your advertisement appears in this 
outstanding number. Send copy at once! 


508 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Il. 
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7 AMERICA'S TREES 
} ARE 
| WORTH SAVING 


The Bartlett Company 
co-operates with the 
nation’s nurserymen in 
maintaining in health 
and beauty the settings 
which they create. 
This service is avail- 
able from Maine to the 
Carolinas through 32 
conveniently located 
branch offices. 


Laboretories & Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


4 


\ wr Caer om 
1 Walaa 


TREE EXPERTS > 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE 
% HORMODIN POWDERS 


Experienced florists who propagate 
everything from chrysanthemums to 
evergreens, realize that no single-strength 
root-inducing powder can propagate effi- 
ciently over so broad a range. That is why 
Hormodin Powder has been developed 
in three strengths to parallel the range 
of hormones in nature: 


NO.1 HORMODIN POWDER No. 1 


The general-purpose powder. De- 
signed to root carnations, roses, and many 
other house, garden, and greenhouse plants. 


NO.2 HORMODIN POWDER No. 2 


Prepared specially for propagating 
many of the woody and semi-woody types 
of plants. 


NO.3 HORMODIN POWDER No. 3 


Prepared specially for propagating 
many of the evergreens and dormant leaf- 
less cuttings 


TREATMENT AND COST 


The treatment is simple. Moistened stems 
are dipped into Hormodin Powder, then 
placed in the usual propagating medium. 

The cost is small. For example: the one 
pound tin of Hormodin Powder No. 1 
costs only $3.00. It is estimated that each 
ounce will treat about 2500 cuttings of 
average size. 


THE RESULTS 


Be sure to ask your dealer for the 


HORMODIN POWDERS 


Best suited for your purpose 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


Booklet on request 


‘ Manufacturing Ohe mst RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York + Philadelphia « St. Louis « In Camada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 














ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 
recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 2073695 


WHICH WILL 
BRING THE 


WHICH WILL 
BE EASIEST 
TO SELL... 
THIS oF THIS>\ 


Now made in four sizes and two grades. comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 
8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000. 
Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). Nor-Porous (slow to dry out), 


produce ¢ 
for the Florist and Nurseryman. 


a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 


Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 
ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 


co. 
Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 








“AMERICAN NURSERYMEN” 
Wishing to do Business with 
Europe Should Send for the 


“Horticultural Advertiser’ 


Established 1883 


This is a British Trade Paper read weekly by 


al! the chief accredited horticultural traders. 
Annual subscription to cover cost of postage, 12/6d 
Money orders payable at Nottingham. 


As the H. A. is a purely trade medium, appli- 


cants should, with the subscription, send a copy 
of their catalogue or other evidence that they 
belong to the nursery or seed trades. 


ADDRESS 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER, LTD. 
(1930) Nottingham, England 














FAMOUS 
PRODUCTS 


Cc. P. O.—The safe spreader for better control 
of Lace Bug, Red Spider, Juniper Scale, Lilac 
Scale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 


CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 
For most species of borers on deciduous trees. 
Apply as protective measure. Used by leading 
tree companies 

CRYSTAL NO-DRI 
A scientific wax emulsion. Can be applied with 
spray equipment. Retards and reduces loss of 
moisture. Permits transplanting out of season. 


Write for free booklets 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department AN 


6300 State Road, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















